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hey are Ours, and others ſhould in Juſtice be- 
lieve they are All that are Ours If any thing 
elſe has been printed in which we really had any 
Hand, it is either intolerably imperfect, or loaded 
with ſpurious Additions ; ſometimes even with 
Inſertions of Mens Names, which we never 
meant, and for whom we have an Eſteem and 


Tuts Volumes likewife will contain all 
the Papers wherein we have caſually had any 
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render*d into modern Engl, would 
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The people of Athens i Pericles for miſ- 
ng the publick Revenzes to his own private Uſe: 


ſecrecy, offer d to come to his Tryal before he went 
to his command; this the Athenians refus d. But 
as ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent for him 
back, defigning to take the advantage, and 
kun in the abſence of his friends, and of 


rurning, eſcap'd to Sparta; where his deſires of re- 
venge prevailing over his love to his Country, he 
its greateſt enemy. Mean while, the Arbe- 

au before S:ci/;, by the death of one Com- 
dot T[ C mn 
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mander, 5 weakneſs, and perfect 


was recall'd upon his 
own conditions, by the neceſſities of the people, and 
made chief Commander at Sea and Land; but his 
Lieutenant 2 againſt his e orders, and 
being beaten — Alcibiades was again diſ- 
grac'd and baniſh's. However, the Athenians ha- 
ving loſt all ſtrength and heart ſince this misfortune 
at Sicily, and now depriv'd of the only perſon that 
was able to recover their loſſes, repent of their raſh- 
— and endeavour in vain for his Reſtoration; the 
Lieutenant, to whoſe protection he fled, 
him a ſacrifice to the reſentments of Ly/and: r 
the General of the Lacedzmonian:, who now reduces 
all the dominion of the Athenicns, takes the City, 
razes their walls, ruins their works, and changes the 
Form of their Government ; which though again re- 
ſtor d for ſome time by Thro/ſpbulus (as their walls 
were rebuilt by —nads yet here we mutt date the 
Fall of the Athenian greatneſs; the dominion and 
chief in Gr-ece, from that period, to the time 
of Alexander the Great, which was about fifty years, 
being divided between the Spartons and Thebans. 
Though Philip, Alexander's father [ the v. Chrifti- 
an King of that age) —_— indeed ſome tune before 
to break in upon the republick of C, by 
Conqueſt or Mos ts particular y dealing large Muncy 
_ Some popular raters, by which he brought 
4 them (as the term of Art was chen to 


Pbl 
In = time of Mer ander and his Captains, the 
Athenians were offer d an opportunity of preierving 
their 
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their liberty, and being reſtor d to their former 
State; but the wiſe turn they thought to give the 
matter, was by an impeachment and ſacrifice of the 
author, to hinder the ſucceſs. For, after the de- 
ſtruction of Thebes by Alexander, this prince deſign- 
ing the Conqueſt of Arbens, was prevented by Pho- 
cion the Ath:mian General, then ambaſſador from 
that ſtate; who by his wiſdom and fkill at 
negotiations, diverted Ae r from his deſign, 
and reſtor d the Arhcnians to his favour. The very 
ſame ſucceſs he had with Antipater after Alexander's 
death, at which time the government was new regu- 
lated by So/on's laws : But Polyperchon, in ha to 
Phucion, having by order of the young king (whoſe 
e he was) reſtor d thoſe whom Phocion had 

niſh'd, the plot ſucceeded. Phocion was accus'd 
by popular orators, and put to death. 

Thus was the moſt powerful Common-wealth of 
all Greecr, after great degeneracies from the inftitu- 
tion of S/ utiercly deftroyed by that raſh, jealous, 
and inconftant humour of the people, which was 
never fatisficd to ſre a General either wi&oricus or 
worturnetr; ſuch ill judges, as well as rewarders, 
have topular Afjemblies been, of thoſe who beſt de- 
icrv'd from them. 

N ow the circumſtance which makes theſe exam- 
ples of more importance, is, that this very power 
of the pcople in Arbe, claim'd ſo confidently for 
an i:brrcat Kight, and inſiſted on as the wnd.zbtcd 
Privilege of on Athenian %%, was the rankeſt en- 
croachment imaginable, and the groſſeſt degeneracy 
trom the Form that Solon left them. In ſhort, 
t. ur go crument Was grown into a 1Dominatio Plebis, 
or 7 COUNT of the P 5e, who by degrecs had broke 
14,4 overvruwn the balance which that legiſlator 

C4 had 
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had very well fix'd and provided for. 2 
not only from what has been already ſaid of that 
Law-giver, but more manifeſtly from a Paſlage in 
Diodorus; who tells us , Ther Amipatr, _—w 
Alexander's Captains, 
ment ( in Athens) and reſtor 4 + — 0, — 
and Magiftracy, to fach only as were worth two Thou- 
fand Drachma's ; & ddd cs thee he) that Re- 
publick came to be [ again] adminifler'd by the Laws 
of Solon. By this quotation, tis manifeſt that great 
author look d upon Soden 's inſtitution, and a popu- 
ny to be two different things. And 
this Reſtoration by Aztipater, it had nei- 
ther Conſequence nor Continuance worth obſerv- 


bag might eafily uce many more exam but 
theſe ap Logo And it may be worth yg 
der's time to reflect a little ee 
cauſe, as well as of the men who had been thus dealt 
with by their country. I ſhall direct him no further 
than by repeating, that Ati idea was the moſt re- 
now the people themſelves for his exact Ju- 
ice and dee in the Law; that 7 bemiftocles 
on a moſt fortunatc Admiral, and had got a anighly 

over the great King of Perha's Fleet; that 
P, * was an able Minifter of State, an excellent 
Orator, anda Man of Letters: And laſtly, that Pho- 
cien, beſides the ſucceſs of his Arms, was alto te- 
_— for his Negotiations Abroad, bowing in an 
brought the greateff Monarch of the Mud at 


— ie, to the Terms of an bomauralble Probe, by 
which bis Country was preſerved. 


* 
— 1 mall 
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I ſhall conclude pon Arben:s, with the 
character given us ar prop by Pons. wy 
this Tree ay he) the A 


two Men ; quite ſunk in their Fairs; had — pcs 
Commerce with the reft of Greece, and were become 
great reverencers of crown'd Heads. 

For from the time of Alexander's Captains, till 
Greece was ſubdued by the Reman: (to the latter part 
of which this defcripgon of Polybizs falls in) Athens 
never one famous man either for Councils 
or Arms, or hardly for Learning. And indeed it 
was a dark inſipid through all Greece : For ex- 
cept the Acharan under Aratus and Philo- 
fa min; and the endeavours of Agis and Cleomenes to 
reſtore the State of Sparta, 10 be requently harraſs d 
by Tyrannies occaſion d by the ——_ practice of 
the Ephori, there was very little worth recording. 
All which conſequences _ _— im- 
puted to this degeneracy of Athens 


2 


Cray. III. 


Of the Diffentions between the Patricians and 


Plebeians in Rome, with the Conſequences they 
bad ien that State. 


1 — myſelf 
s of the Commons only by 
the I to the Impeachments againſt particular per- 
ſons, with ee they had the tate 
of Athens, I hall now treat of the tions at 
Rome: between * people m the collective body of 

the 


& 3 
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the Patrician; or Nobles. It is a large SubjeQ, 
but I ſhall draw it into as narrow a compaſs as I 
can. 
As Greece, from the moſt ancient accounts we have 
of it, was divided into ſeveral Kingdoms, ſo was moſt 
part of Italy “ into ſeveral petty Common-wealths. 
And as thoſe Kings in Greece are ſaid to have been 
depos'd by therr people upon the ſcore of their arbi- 
trary proceeding, fo, on the contrary, the Com- 
mon-wealths of 7taly were all ſwallowcd up, and 
concluded in the Tyranny of the Ræman Emperors. 
However, the differences between thoſe Grecian 
Monarchies, and {ta/ian Republicks, were not very 
great: For, by the accounts Hamer gives us of thoie 
| Grecian Princes who came to the Siege of Troy, as 
well as by ſeveral paſſages in the O. i, it is ma- 
. nifeſt, that the power of theſc Princes in their ſe- 
veral States, was much of a ſize with that of the 
Kings in Sparte, the Archon at 4:4: ns, the Suffetes 
at C:rthege, and the Conſuls in Rome: So that a 
limited and divided power ſeems to have been the 
moſt ancient and inherent principles of both thoie 
people, in matters of Government. And ſuch did 
that of Rome continue from the time of Romaly:, 
tho* with ſome interruptions, to Ju, Char, 
when it ended in the Tyranny of a ſingle perſon. 
During which period {not many Years longer 
than trom the A2:zzcn Conqueſt to our Age) the 
Commons were growing by degrees into Power and 
Property, gaming ground upon the Patricion:, as it 
were, Inch iy Iuch, UN at lad ch.y quite overturned 


— — 


* Dionyſ. IIalisar. 


tur 
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the Balance, leaving all doors open open tothe prices 
and ambitious men, who deſtroyed the wiſcſt 


— — eee Pope b 
of the World. By — 
— 2 — to paſs, ſhall be the 
enquiry 
ome Was overn'd by Kings, the Monar- 
R 2 ve. Romulus himſelf, when 
he had built the City, was declar'd King by the 
univerſal conſent of the people, and by Augury, 
which was there underſtood for Divine — 
Among other diviſions he made of 222 
—— 


was into Patricinns and Plebeians: The 
like the Barons of £-:g/and ſome time after the Con- 
queſt ; and the latter are alſo deſcrib'd to be almoſt 
exactly what our Commons were then For, they 
were dependants upon the Patricians, whom they 
choſe for their patrons and protectors, to anſwer for 
their appearance, and defend them in any proceſs : 
They alſo ſupplied their patrons with money in ex- 
change for their protection. This cuſtom of Patron- 
age, it ſeems, was very ancient, and long practiſed 
among the Greeks. 

Out of theſe Patricians, Romulus choſe an hun- 
dred to be a Senate, or Grand Council, for advice and 
aſſiſtance to him in the adminiſtration. The Senate 
therefore originally conſiſted all of Nobles, and were 
of themielves « Standing Council, the People being 
only convoked upon ſuch occaſions, as, by this inſti- 
tution of Romulus, fell into their cognizance : Thoſe 
were to conſtitute Magiſtrates, to give their Votes for 
making Laws, and to adviſe upon entering on a 
war. But the two former of privileges 
were to be confirmed by authority of the Senate; and 
tie laſt wa: only permitted at the King's pleature, 

C4 This 
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This was the utmoſt extent of power pretended to 
woke Crnnice th — atahe, all the reſt 
I k — the 
whole agreeing very nearly with the conſtitution of 
England for ſome Cęnturies after the Conqueſt. 
After a year's Inter-regnum from the death of Ro- 
mulus, the Senate of their own Authority choſe a 
Succeſior, and a Stranger, meerly upon the Fame of 
his Virtue, without aſking the conſent of the Com- 
mons, which likewiſe obſerved in the two 
following Kings. But in the Election of Ta: 
Pri ik King we if bear mentions har 
impetrate venia, Which indeed was 
De Grants —— tho 
I canoe remember in my little reading, by what 
Incidents they were to adva ce io great a 
However it were, this Prince, in gratitude to 
the People, by whoſe Conſent he was choſen, elected 
a hundred Senators out of the Commons, whoſe 
number, with former additions, was now mounted to 
three hundred 


The people having once diſcovered their own 
ſtrength, did ſoon take occaſion to exert it, and that 
by very great degrees. For at this King's death (who 
was murder'd by the ſons of a former) being at a loſs 
for a Succeſior, Seri Tullius, 1 er, and of 
dom, by the People, without the Conſent of the Se- 
nate ; at which the Nobles being difplealed, he whally 
applied himſeſf to gratify the Commons, and was by 
do and confirmed no longer Protector, 
ber King 


This Prince firſt introduced the cuſtom of giving 
Freedom to Servants, ſo as to become Citizens of 
equal 
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power a King, 
entirely out of the hands of the Nobles ; which was 
ſo great a leap, and — fach = Crnveifica 2nd 
Struggle in the State, that the Conſtitution could 
not bear it; but Civil Diſſentions aroſe, which im- 


reign, was 
expelled by an univerſal Concurrence of Nobles and 
_— whom the miſerics e 


lance of Power between the Nobles and Plebeians 
was fixed anew: The two firſt Conſuls were nomi- 
nated by the Nobles, and confirmed by the Com- 
. Ne 
ſhould bear any Magiſtracy in Rome, I. uli, 
that is, — Cats 

—— — — — 
Citizens had contracted numerous Debts, either to the 
richer ſort themſelves, or to Senators and 
other Nobles: And the caſe of debrors in Ram, for 
the firſt four * Centuries, was, after the ſet time 
for payment, no choice but either to pay or be the 


I 


— 


Ab Urbe Condita. 
Creditor's 
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Creditor's Slave. In this junfture the Commons 
quit the City in Mutiny and Diſcontent, and will not 
return but upon condition to be acquited of all their 
debts ; and moreover, that certain Magiſtrates be 
choſen yearly, whoſe Buſineſs it ſhall be to defend 
the Commons from injuries. Theſe are called T. - 


bunes of the People, their are held {ſacred and 
inviolable, and the people bind themſelves by oath 
never to 1 Office. By theſe 1 in 
proceſs of time, the le were groſly impoſed on 
to ſerve the turns — of — or am- 
bitious men, and to commit ſuch Exorbitances as 
could not end, but in the diſſolution of the Govern- 


ment. 
Theſe Tribunes, a year or two after their inſtituti- 
on, kindled great Diſſentions between the Nobles and 


the Commons on the account of Cori alas, a Noble- 


man, whom the latter had zzxpcached, and. the conſe- 
quences of whoſe impeachment (if I had not confined 
mylſelfto Grecrzan examples for that part of myſubject 
had like to have been ſo fatal to their ſtate. And from 
this time the Tribunes began a cuſtom of accufing to 
the people whatever Noble they pleas d, — of 
whom were baniſh'd or put to death in every age. 

At this time the Roman were very much engag- 
ed in Wars with their neighbouring States ; but up- 
on the lez| intervals of peace, the quarrels between 
the Nobles and the Plebeian would revive ; and one 
of the moſt frequent ſubjects of their differences was 
the +: ed Lands, which the Commons would fain 
have divided among the publick ; but the Senate 
could not be brought to give their conſent. For ſe- 
veral of the wiſeſt among the Nobles began to ap 
preheud tue growing puwer of the pcopic ; ainitnerc- 
tore K440Wing What an Acceſuon tac cot would accruc 

to 


, 
* 
: 
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to them, by ſuch an addition of property, uſed all 
means to prevent it: For this the Apprian Family was 
moſt and thereupon moſt hated by the Com- 
mons One of them having made a Speech againſt 
this diviſion of lands, was impeach'd by the people 
of high Treaſon, and a day appointed for his Trial: 
but diſdaining to make his defence, choſe rather the 
uſual Roman Remedy of k 


illing himſelf: After whoſe 
death the Commons — and the lands were 
divided among them. 


This point was no ſooner gained, but new Diſſen- 
tions begain : For the Plebeians would fain have a law 
enaG.ed io lay all mens Kights and Privileges upon 
the ſame level; and to enlarge the power of every 
Magiſtrate within his own juriſdiction, as much as 
that of the Conſuls. The T ribunes alſo obtained to 
have their number doubled, which before was five : 
and the Author tells us *, that their infolence and 
power increaſed with their number, and the Seditions 
were alſo doubled with it. 

By the beginning of the fourth Century from the 
building of Rom, the I ribunes proceeded fo far in 
the name of the Commons, as to accule and fine the 
Conſuls theniſelves, who repreſented the kingly pow- 
er. And the Senate obſerving, how in all Contentions 
they were forced to yield to the Tribunes and People, 
thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give way alio to 
Time ; therefore a Decree was made to {nd Am- 
baſiadors to Arhens, and to the other Grecian Com- 
monwealths planted in that part of I call'd 
Grecia Major, to make a Collection of the beſt laws; 
out of which, and ſome of their own, a new com- 


* Dionyſ, Halicar 
pleat 
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Body of Law was formed, aftcrwards known 
the name of the Laws of the Tela Tables. 
To digeſt theſe Laws into order, ten men were 

choſen, and the Adminiftration of all Affairs left in 
their hands; what uſe they made of it has been al- 
ready ſhewn. It was certainly a great Revolution, 


produced nag Bhs fr ww. unjuſt Encroachments 
of the ; ight have wh the 
Fate of Rome, if the Folly and Vice of thoſe who 


were chiefly concern'd, could have ſuffer'd it totake 
Root. 2 


A few years after, the Commons made farther 
Advances on the of the Nobles; 
among the reſt, that the Conſulſhip, which hitherto 
had only been diſpoſed to the former, ſhould now lie 
in common to the pretenſions of any Roman what- 
ſoever. This, thoꝰ it fail'd at t, yet afterwards 
obtained, and was a mighty ſtep to the ruin of the 
Commonwealth. - 

What Thave hitherto ſaid of Rome, has been chiefly 
collected out of that exact and diligent writer Dionyſiu⸗ 

Halicarnaſſens, whoſe hiſtory (thro' the injury of 
| r . inning af 

the fourth the buildi me. The 
reſt 2 — ther I do not 
think it neceflary to deduce this matter any further, 
ſo very particularly as I have hitherto done. 

To point at what time the Balance of Power was 
moſt equally held between the Lords and Commens 
in Rome, would perhaps admit a Controverſy . Po- 
Iybius tells us, that in the ſecond Punick War, the 
Certhagimians were declining, becauſe the Balance 


2 
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tie Komen too much on N 
1 were in their greateſt Vigour, by the 
in the Senate ;; yet this was between 

— pong — years after the Period Dio- 
i ends with; in which time the Commons had 
made ſeveral further Acquiſitions. This however 
muſt be granted, that {till tl about the middle of the 
fourth Century) when the Senate appeared reſolute 
at any time upon exerting their Authority, and ad- 
hered cloſely together. they did often carry their point. 
* Beſides, it is — by the beſt Authors, that 
in all ti e Quarrels and Tumults at Rome, from the 
Expulfion of the Kings, tho' the people — 
to rude contumelious language, and ſome- 
times ſo far as to pull and hale one - another about 
the Forum, yet no blood was ever drawn in any po- 
Commotions, till the time of the Gracchi: 
However, I am of opinion, that the Balance had be- 
gun many years before to lean to the popular ſide. 
t this default was corrected, partly by the Principle 
juſt mentioned, of never drawing blood in a Tumult; 
partly by the warlike genius of the people, which 
in thoſe ages was almoſt perpetually employed; and 
— 4 by their great Commanders, who by the Cre- 
dit they had in their Armies, fell into the Scales as 

a further Counterpoiſe to the growing power of the 
people. Beſides, Polybizs, who lived in the time of 
Scipio Africanus the younger, had the ſame appre- 
henſions of the continual Encroachments mace by 
the Commons; and being a perion of as great abi- | 
lities, and as much ſagacity, as any of his age, from 
obierving the Corruptione, which, he ſays, bad al- 
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entered into the Roman Conſtitution, did very 

fortel what would be the iſſue of them. His 
words are very remarkable, and with little addition 
may be 4 to this purpoſe · That theſe Abuſes 
and Corruptions which in Time deſtrey a Government, 
are ſown along with the very Seeds of it, and beth 
grow up together ; and that as Ruff eats away Iron, and 
Worms drvour Wood; and both are @ fort of Plagues 
born and bred along with the Subflance they deltroy ; 
Jo with every Form and Scheme of Government that 
Man can invent, ſome Vice or Corruption creeps in with 
the very Iaſtitution, which s wp along with, and 
2 4 4 Aeftroys it . The Author in another 

place, ventures ſo far as to gueſs at the particular Fate 

which would attend the Koman Government. He 
ſays, its Ruin would ariſe from the popular Tu- 
mults, which would introduce a Dominatio Plebis, 
or Tyranny of the people; wherein tis certain he 
had reaſon, and therefore might have adventured to 
purſue his Conjecture ſo far, as to the conſequences 
of a popular 'Tyranny, which, as perpetual Expe- 
rience teaches, never fails to be follow'sd b the arbi- 
trary Government of a ſingle perſon. 

About the middle of the fourth Century from the 
building of Rome, it was declared lawful for Nelles 
and Plebrians to —_—— which cuſtom, 

m other States, proved the moſt eff 
— & to ruine the former, and raile the latter 

And now the greateſt Employwents in the State 
were one after another, by Laws forcibly enacted 
by the Commons, made free to the People, the Con- 
wl/hip uiclf, the Office of Cer jor, that of the Que- 


* 
— 
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Hors, or Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, the Office of 
Præter, or Chief Juſtice, the Prieſbood, and even that 
of Di&ator. The Senate, after long oppoſition, yield- 
ing merely for preſent quiet to the continual 
Clamours of the Commons, and of the Tribancs t 
Advocates. A Law was likewiſe enacted, that the 
* or a Pote of the Houſe of Commons, ſhould 
univerſal obligation, nay, in time the method 
Laws was wholly inverted : For where- 
ry 228 of old - confirm the Plcbiſcita, 

e Le at laſt, as pleaſed, confirm, or 
* Senatuſconſ falta. 

Appius Claudius brought in a Cuſtom of admit- 
ting to the Senate the ſons of freed men, or of ſuch 
who had once been Slaves ; by which, and ſucce 
Alterations of the like Nature, that great C 
degenerated into a moſt corrupt and factious body 
of men, divided againk itſelf; and its Authority be- 
came deſpiſed. 

The — and half following, to the end of the 
third Puzick War by the deſtruction of Carthage, 
was a very bufy period at Rome: The intervals be- 
tween every War being ſo ſhort, that the Tribunes 
and Pee had hardly leiſare or breath to engage in 
domeſtick Diſſentions: However, the little time they 
could ſpare, was generally employ'd the ſame way. 
So Terentius Culre, a Tribune, is recorded to have 
baſely proſtituted the privileges of a Remen Citizen, 
in perfect ſpight to the Nob/cs. So the great {frican 
Sc:pio and his brother, after all their mighty ſervices, 
were iz:peached by an ungrateful Cum us. 


»Dionyſ. lib 2 
How - 
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and 
to di- 


n= - wored 
Land to be divided, beſide a great private Eftate left 
the King. Theſe the Tribunes, by Procurement of 
elder Gracchzs, declared by their Legiſlative Au- 
be diſpoſed of by the Noble, 

but by the only. The younger brother 
ued the fame ; and beſides, obtained a 
aw, that all [alians vote at Elections, as 
well as the Citizens of Rem: In ſhort, the whole 


; 


all endeavours for depreſſing the Noblcs, and raiſing 
tne people, particularly for cramping the former in 
taeir Power of Fudicature, which was thcir m u- 

cent inherent R;gbr. 
8;1la, by the fame Meaſures, became perfect Ty- 
tant ot me: He added three hundred Commons to 
3 the 


own Creations; 
Vor. I, 


leſs mur- 


muring 


his Legions in Gael, was a perpetual check 
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muring and much more {kill, than when ſoars 
the Lading, or even bold the Helm. We 
The ſeveral Provinces of the Roman Empire were 
ek abt men of their State; thoſe 
the frontiers powerful armies, either for 
ueſt or Defence. Theſe Governors upon any 
deſigns of revenge or ambition were ſure to meet 
with a divided power at home, and therefore bent 
all their hts and applications to cloſe in with 


* 


Afia. Pompey on 
the other fd retr's the of of Tribune, — 
Sylla had down ; in his Confulſhip procur' 
» Low for examining it the Miſe | 
Office or Command for twenty Tears paß. 
other crample AR enn 

ecord, who was e 
SEE e but his preten- 
or want of a timely opportunity of 

ucing them upon the Stage. 3222 
n 
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pleafing the people, 
ond him. For 


a bold effort 
againſt his pro- 


gives us of the Citizens in ſeveral Towns, mu- 
tinying againſt their Commanders, and deliveri 
both to his devotion. Beſides, Cæſar's publick 
pretenſions for inning the Civil War, 
were to reſtore the Tribunes and the people op- 
preſſed (as he pretended) by the Nob/es. 
ate gd Is woes oy Pay cg eye Foe 
the neceflity of changi es, for fear of bein 
by both ; of defing in with the Seneee 
. 
neral againſt Ce/ar. 
T (at leaſt the primitive 
of them, the Nobles) under Pompey, and the 
Commons under Ceſar, came to a final decifion of 
| between them. For, I think, the 
of private Men, did by no means begin 
caſion this War; though civil — never 
il of introducing and ſpiriting the tion of pri- 
; who thus become indeed the So In. 
| for deciding ſuch quarrels, and at laſt 
are ſure to ſeize on the prize. But no man that 
ſees a Flock of Vultures hovering over two Armies 
ready to engage, can juſtly charge the blood drawn 
in the battle to them, though the Carcaſſes fall to 
their ſhare. For while the Balance of power is 
equally held, the ambition of private men, whether 
Orators or great r res ncither danger 
2 


nor 


— — —— —— 
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Nobles and Commons, lap'd up fafely in the 
ſom of a Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a 
autian, 


. 
5 
- 
. 


ngiand ſhould fit as Chief Juſtice in 
of Le Bench; which, they lay, in 
did. $; - 


pon 
conduct, though it reach'd ſometimes to 
themſelves, ever formed that way, as I can 


recollect, but s$'d through thoſe hands 
IEEE I lay. & likewile during 


as inherent as they 
pleaſe, yet, if the Commons have been perpetually 
miſtaken in the merits of the cauſes and perſons, 
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Body of the in Clamours againſt the Admi- 
niſtration, no other remedy in view. But for 
a few Orators or Tribunes, upon the ſcore 
of perfonal Piques; or to the Pride they con- 
eeive in ſeeing themſelves at the Head of a Party; 
or as a Method for Advancement; or moved by certain 
power ful s that could make Demoſthenes 
Philippize : For ſuch men, I ſay, when the State 
* e af- 
fairs of the laſt the Anvil, to m- 
peach Miltiades after a — Victery, for not 
par ſuing the Perſian Fleet: To impeach the 
Perſon moſt verſed among them in the — and 
Practice of their yr for a blind Suſpicion 4. his 
n { that is, as th 

it, not in Concert with the People:) 22 
Pericles, after all bis Services, for a few paltry 
Accounts; or to impeach Phocion, echo had been 
guilty of mo other Crime but negotiating a Treaty for 
the Peace and Security of his Country: What could 
gs end in, but 
ement of all virtuous Actions 
uently in the Ruin of a 
State? Therefore the Hiſtorians of thoſe Ages ſel- 
dom fail to ſet this matter in all its Light, leaving 
us the higheſt and moſt honourable Ide, of thoie 
— tha 


. IR r 


8 — 21 Ambitious, the Covetous, the 
ial, III defigning ; who are as 
bold, and forward, and meddling, as — 
A — nay ib yolk and reſerved. 
——— yg that an 
after employments in the State, was look d upon, 
wiſe Teas Rios Te nn 
made Plato ſay, That if all Men were as good as 
they ought, the Quarrel in a Commonwealth would 
bat ap ter nh wa ay nt net of State, 
but who fbould not be ſo. And Socrates is intro- 
duced by Xenophon, ſeverely chiding a Friend of his 
for not entering into the publick ice, when he 
was every way qualified for it. Such a backward- 
neſs there was at that Time among good Men to 
engage with an uſurpring people, and a Sett of prag- 
matical ambitious Orutors, And Diodorus tells 
us, that when the Petaliſm was erected at Syracuſe, 
in imitation of the Oftraci/m at Athens, it was fo no- 
toriouſly levelled againſt all who had either Birth ar 
Merit to recommend them, that whoever had ei- 
ther, withdrew for Fear, and would have no con- 
cern in publick Affairs. So that the people them- 
ſelves were forced to abrogate u for fear of bringing 
all thing iuto Confuſion. 
There is one thing more to be obſerved, wherein 
all the popular impcachments an Greece and Rome 
ſeem to uave agreed; ; and that was, a Notion they had 
of being concerned in Point of Honour to condemn 
whatever Perſon they in.peached, however frivolous 
— 828 —— —— 
weak the Surmiſes whereon they were to proceed in 


__— 


_—_—O. 
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—— For, to conceive that the Body of the 
people could be miſtaken, was an indignity not to be 
amagined, till the Conſequences had convinced them, 
when it was paſt remedy. And I look upon this as a 
Fate to which all popular Accuſations are ſubjeR ; 
though I ſhould think that the ſaying, Ic P:puli, 
Yox Dei, ought to be underſtood of the univerſal 
Bent and Current of a people, not of the &-re Ma- 
gority of a few Repreſentatives ; which is of cn pro- 
cured by little Arts, and great Induſtry and Appli- 
cation; wherein thoſc who engage in the purſuits of 
Malice and Revenge, are much more ſedulous than 
ſuch as would prevent them. 

From what bas been deduced of the D7/*tiors 
in Reme, between the two bodies of Patricians and 
Plebeians, ſeveral Reflections may be made. 

Fi, That when the Balance of Power is duly 
fixed in a State, nothing is more dangerous or unwiſe 
than to give way to the firff Steps of popular En- 
croachments ; which is uſually done either in Hopes 
of procuring Eaſe and Quiet from ſome vexatious 
Clamour, or elie made Merchandize, end mercly bought 
and fold. This is breaking into a ConfFutution to 
ſerve a preſent expedient, or ſupply a preſent exigen- 
Cy: The remedy of an Empirick, to ſtifle the pre- 
ſent pain, but with certain proſpect of ſudden and 
terrible Returns. When a child grows eaſy and con- 
tent by being humoured ; and when a lover becomes 
ſatisfied by imall compliances, without further pur- 
ſuits ; then expect to find popular Aſſemblies content 
with ſmall conceſſions If there could one fingle 
example be brought from the whole compals of hi- 
ſtory, ot any one popular Aficmbly, who, after be- 
ginning to contend for power, ever ſat Gown quietly 
With a certain Share: Or if one inſtance could be 

produced 
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lar Aſſembly, that ever knew, or 
what ſhare of power was their 


22 


ly in time force their way. 

Again, from this deduction, it will not be difficult 
certain marks of popular en- 
; by obſerving _— 2 who 


Top tothe ful Conſequence that would other 
duced, and need vox be here 
conſequence is this : That (with all re- 


ſpect — lies bk £ ke) it is hard 
het for poptr Ae Infirmity, & Vice,» which 
a fingle man —— and from which a Body of 
Commons, either collective or repreſented, can be 
wholly exempt. For, befides that they are compoſed 
of men with all they infirmities about them, they 
have alſo the ill Fortune to be generally led and in- 
* brad worſt among themſelves, I mean, 
Orators, Tribunes, or, as they are now ſty- 
Great Speakers, Leading Men, and the like. From 
whence it comes to paſs, that in their Refults we have 
ſometimes found the ſame Spirit of Cruelty and Re- 

of Malice and Pride; the ſame Blindneſs, and 
Obſlinacy, and Unſteadinefz; the ſame ungovernable 


Rage 
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and Anger; the ſame dee 
b that . — any indivi- 


«ay H 

is to ſay, the Summa i, or un- 

— char ſolely in the hands of the One, the 
Feww, or the Many. Now, we have ſhewn, that al- 
pur yy moſt Revolutions of Government in Greece 


yet they concluded in that of a fingle per- 
ſon ; ſo an uſurping ace is its own Dape ; 
A mere — a Purchaſer in Truft for 


ſome fingle Tyrant, whoſe Stare and Power they ad- 
vance to their own ruin, with as blind an Inftinct, as 
thoſe Worms that die with weaving magnificent ha- 


bits for Beings of a ſuperior nature to their on. 


as 


— — 


CAA. V. 


82 Reflections upon the late publick pro- 
ceedings among us, and that variety of Factions 
into which we are {till ſo intrica ely engaged, gave 
occaſion to this diſcourſe. I am not conſcious that 
I have forced one example, or put it into any other 
light chan appeared, to me Jong betore I had 
thoughts of producing it. 

I — conclude without adding ſome particular 
poſture of Affairs and 


9 Common- Place; 
That all Forms of Government having been inſtitu- 


ted by men, muſt be mortal like their authors, and 
———— 


began with the Tyranny of the people, 


. 
I 


or 
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of private perſons. This is a Truth of vulgar know? 
ledge and obſcrvation : but there are few who turn 
their thoughts to examine how thoſe diſeaſes in a State 
are bred, mug which would how- 
ever be a very u iry. For th we 
youd the decree of Heaven, or the date of its na- 
ture, any more than human life beyond the 
of the ſeminal Virtue ; yet we may manage a fi 
conſtitution; and preſerve a ſtrong one ; we may 
watch and prevent accidents ; we may turn off a great 
blow from without, and purge away an ill humour 
that is lurking within: And by theſe, and other ſuch 
methods render a State long-lived, though not im- 
mortal. Yet ſome 3 have that if 
it were practicable to the ſeveral humours of 
fe i nan cents nad lane of a GA eo 
oppoſite, it might be immortal, and ſo perhaps would 
a political Body, if the Balance of Power could be 
always held exactly even. But, I doubt, this is as 


3 in the Practice as the other. 
has an appearance of Fatality, and that the pe- 
riod of a State approaches, when a concurrence of 
many circumſtances, both within and without, unite 
towards its ruin : While the whole body of the peo- 
ple are either ſtupidly negligent or elſe giving in with 
all their might to thoſe very practices that are work - 
ing their deſtruction, To ſee whole Bodies of men 
brea ing a Conſtitution, by the very ſame errors that 
ſo many have been broke before: To oppo- 
fite parties, who can agree in nothing elſe, yet firmly 
united in ſuch meaſures, as maſt certainly ruin their 
country: In ſhort, to be encompaſſed with the greateſt 
from without, to be torn by many virulent 
Factions within; . 
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All this, and to make it the very leaſt of our con- 
cern; theſe, Se 
appear to me to | likely ſymptoms in a 
State, of a Sickneſs unto Death. 


uod procul a mobis feat Fortuna Gubernan : 
Et ratio potins, quam res per ſuadeat ye. 

VCRET. 

There are ſome conjunctures wherein the death or 
diſſolution of Government is more lamentable in its 
conſequences, than it would be in others. And, 1 
think, a State can never arrive to its period in a more 

Cris, than at a time when ſome Prince 
d the Neighbourhood, of a vaſt Power and Ambition, 
hes hovering like a Vulture to devour, or, at leaft, 
diſmember its dying Carcaſe, by which means it be- 
comes only a Province or Acquiſition to ſome mighty 
Monarchy, without hopes of a Reſurrection. 

I know very well, there is a ſett of ſanguine tem- 
pers, who deride and ridicule, in the number of 
Sopperies, all ſuch apprehenſions as theſe. They 
have it ready in their mouths, that the people of 
England are of 'a Genius and Temper, never to ad- 
mit Slavery among them ; and they are furniſhed 
with a | many Common-places upon that ſub- 
zeR. it ſeems to me, that ſuch diſcourſers do 
reaſon upon ſhort Views, and a very moderate com- 
paſs of Thought. For, I thick it a great error to 
count upon the genius of a Nation as a ſtanding argu- 
ment in all ages, ſince there is hardly a ſpot of ground 
in Ezrape, where the inhabitants have not frequently 
and entirely changed their Temper and Genius, Nei- 
ther can I ſee any reaſon why the genius of Na- 
tion ſhould be more fixcd in the point of Govern- 

w ment, 
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ment, than in their Morals, their Learning, their Re- 

ligion, their common Humour and Converſation, 

their Diet and their CompleQion ; which do all no- 

_ toriouſly vary almoſt in every age, and may every 
one of them have great effects upon mens notions of 
Government. 


| x part 

had in it, that moſt diſputed Point in its Origi 

Progreſs, and Extent, was, by their own 
inconfiderable ſhare. 
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wns of two weak Princes, is a 
Nature: When the M- 


4 n . 


: treme to another, fo, © ao ow penn, we have 
| made mighty leaps from Prerogative heights into the 


Manner (if they pleaſe) as the Magna Charta. But 
to fix one Foot of their Compaſs where-ever they 
think fit, and extend the other to ſuch terrible 
without deſcribing any Circumference at all, is to 
leave us and themſelves in a very uncertain State, 
and in a ſort of Rotation, that the Author of the 
Oceana never dream'd on. I believe the moſt hardy 


together in Holy Wirz tis G dds ths 
can fay to either, Hirberto ſhalt thou paſs, and za 
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Conteſts ad Diffentions 
The Balance of ; in a limite 
ſuch abſolute N „ that Cramausll 


. 
ſome he Aras 
1 
of Lords (ſuch as it wa 
Commons. And 1 


TS 


of the „I have f. * 
Trbune of that A pre digi oY the 
Potter, Off Fm ou make ? But it was then about 
the lat AR popular Uſurpation, and Fate or 


eee aready prepared them for that of a 


1 Sr 
56d miles e which have at certain Times 
fallen great Aſſemblies, both antient arid mo- 
dern, and of other Countries as well This 


ve me the opinion I mentioned awhile ; That, 
- lic Conventions are liable to all the NN 


ollies, and Vices of private 
if there be any Iden . 
femblies who aft by univerſal C 
lick Principles, and To > Ende eo pro- 
ceed without an þs, or 
Influence | particular aders and 73 
ſuch wh Men bers, of canvaſſing to procure 
Majorities for their private Opi are A - 
"Py with general er Refi 3 the”... 
t heir own Sentiments. . W by 
. 2 
r Fefe 
to which particular e ES * 
the Source of moſt Miſtakes and 
Matters debated by — — * 


the influence of private Ferſons upon great Num- 
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49 
bers, ſtyled in common Phraſe, Leading Men and 
Parties, And therefore when we ſometimes meet 
a few Word: put - is called the Fore 
or R:ſolution of an y, and which we cannot 
polibly reconcile to Trade, or publick Grad, its 
moſt charitable to that ſuch a Vote has 
been conceived, and born, and bred in a private 
brain, afterwards raiſed and ſupported by an obſe- 
quious party, andthen with uſual erhods confirmed 
by ee Majority Mas Þ oe 1 1p 

hundred men, mix'd in of ſenſe _Y 
as uſually Aſſemblies are; 2 let us ſu 
men propoſing, debating, d. gone 
ing to the meer natural motions of their own little 
or much reaſon and underſtanding ; I do allow, that 
abundance of indi and abortive, man 
few minutes; but then they would die and diſa 
io mins bu tient wud dead per 
that common ſenſe and plain reaſon, while men are 
diſengaged from =. eg opinions, will ever have 
ſome general influence their minds; whetens 
the ſpecies of Folly Vice are infinite, and ſo 
different in every individual, that they could never 


procure a majority, if other Corruptions did not enter 
— and miſguide their 


To deſcribe how Parties are bred in an Aſſembly, 
would be a work too difficult at preſent, and per- 
haps not altogether ſafe. Periculeſæ plenum opus ale. 
Whether thoſe who are Leaders, uſually arrive at that 
ſtation more by a ſort of Inſtinct or ſecret Compoſi- 
tion of the nature or influence of the ſtars, than hy 
the poſſeſſion of any great abilities, may be a point 
of much diſpute ; Bur when che Leader {> once fixed, 
Vos. I. E there 
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there will never fail to be followers. And Man is ſ@ 

apt to imitate ſo much of the nature of ( 
Pecus ) that whoever is ſo bold to give 

* Laß ower the Heads of thoſe about bim 

ſo 


the work of the Flock) Hall be quickly 
by the reſt. Beſides, when Parties are once 
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their Mahce, 
Thoſe who in a late reign 
tween 8 ſeem to have 
had reaſon, if they judged of Princes by themſelves 
for, I think, there is hard] ©» be fourl chrough al 
or lance het * 

there is a repreſenting Commoner, in 
function of his publick calling, and the ſame perſon 
when he acts in the common offices of life. Here, 
he allows himſelf to be upon a level with the reſt 
of Mortals : Here, he follows his own reaſon, and 
his own way ; and rather affects a fingularity in his 
actions, and thoughts, — ſervilely to copy =_ 
2 om 
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from the wiſeſt of his neighbours. In ſhort, here his 
Folly and his Wiſdom, his Reaſon and his Paſſions, 
are all of his own th, not the echo or infuſion 
of other men. But when he has got near the walls 
of his Aſſembly, he aſſumes and affects an entire ſett 
of very different airs ; he conceives himſelf a Being 
of a ſuperior nature to thoſe vf, and acting in 
a ſphere where the vulgar methods for the conduct of 
human life can be of no uſe. He is lifted in a 
party, where he neither knows the Temper, nor De- 
nigns, nor perhaps the Perſon of his Leader; but 
w imions he follows and maintains with a zeal 
and faith as violent, as a young ſcholar does thoſe 
of a Philoſopher, whoſe ſect he is taught to profeſs. 
He has neither opinions, nor thoughts, nor actions, 
nor talk, that he can call his own, but all conveyed 
to him by his Leader, as wind is through an organ. 
The nouriſhment he receives has been not only cheav- 
d but digeſte before it comes into his mouth. Thus 
inſtructed, he follows the Party, right or wrong, 
— its ſentiments, and acquires a courage and 
ſtiffneſs of opinion not at all congenial with him. 
This encourages me to hope, that during this lucid 
imerval, the Members retired to their homes, ma 
luſpend a while their acguired Complexions, — 
taught by the calmneſs of the ſcene and the ſcaſon, 
re aſſume the native ſedatenc{: of their temper. If 
this ſhould be fo, it would be wiſe in them, as indi- 
vidual and private mortal:, to look back a little upon 
the ſtorms they have r-/7, as well as thoſe they have 
:/caped. To reflect, that they have been Authors of 
2 new and wonderful thing in Exgland, which is, 
for a Houſe of Commons to loſe the univerſal Fa- 


vour of the numbers they repreſent : To obſerve, 
how thoſe whom they thought fit to perſecute for 
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Righteouſneſs Sake, have been openly careſs'd by 
the ; and to r 
fear of their perſons from popular rage. Now, 2 
they would know the . all this un 
proceeding in their Mafters, they muſt not impute it 
to their freedom in debate, or declaring their opini- 
ons, but to that unparliamentary abuſe of ſetting in- 
dividuals upon their ſhoulders, who were by 
God and Man, For, it ſeems, the maſs of the people, 
in ſuch conjunctures as this, have opened their Eyes, 
and will not endure to be gorern'd by Cladius and 
Curio, at the head of their Myrmidons, though theie 
be ever ſo numerous, and compoſed of their own 
Repreſentatives. 

This averſion of the people, for the late proceed- 
ings of the Commons, is an accident, that, if it laſt 
2 while, might be improved to good uſes for ſetting 
the Balance of Power a little more upon an equality, 
than their late meaſures ſeem to promiſe or admit. 
This accident may be imputed to two cauſes : The 
firſt is an — Fear and Apprehenſion of the 
greatneſs and power of France, whereof the people in 
general ſeem to be very much and juſtly policts'd, 
and therefore cannot but reſent to ſee it, in ſo critical 
a juncture, wholly laid aſide by their Mini/ters, the 
Commons. The other cauic, is a great love ard 
ſenſe of gratitude in the peopic toward, their preier.t 
King, grounded upon a long opinion and expericace 
of his merit, as well as concciions to all their rea- 
ſonable deſires ; ſo that it is for ſome time they have 
begun to ſay, and to fetch Inſtances, where he has in 
many things been hardly uted. Low long theſe hu- 
mours may laſt (for Paſhons are momentary, and 
eſpecially thoſe of a multitude) or what coucquen- 
ces they may produce, a 1 time may diſcover. 
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HOEVER has examined the Conduct 
and Proceedings of both Parties for ſome 
whether in or out of Power, 
cannot well conceive it poſſible to go far towards the 
2 without + dir pogo 
integrity ar mg. A a good 
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1 
y be obvious to any who will impartially and 
without Engagement, be at the Pains to examine 
their Actions, which, however, is not ſo eaſy a 
Taſk : For it ſeems a Principle in haman Nature, 
to incline one way more than another, even in 
Matters where we are wholly unconcerned. And 
it is a common obſervation, that in reading a Hi- 
ſtory of Facts done a thouſand years ago, or ttanding 
by at Play among thoſe who are pertect ſtrangers 
to us, we are apt to find our hopes and wiſhes en- 
gaged on a iudden in favour of one fide more than 
another. No wonder then we are all ſo ready to 
intereſt ourſelves in the Courſe of publick Affairs, 
where the moſt inconſiderable have ſome c Share, 
and by the wonderful Importance which every 
Man is of to himſelf, a very great imaginary 


one. 

And indeed, when the two Parties, that divide 
the whole Commor-weaith, come once to a Rup- 
ture, without any hopes left of forming a Thard 
with better Principles, to balance the others, it ſeems 
every Man's duty to chuic a fide, though he can- 
pot entirely approve of either; and all pretences to 
Neutrality are juitiy exploded by both, being too 
nale and obvious. only intending * 

e 
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Eaſe of a few Individuals while the Pablick is em- 
broiled. This was the Opinion and Practice of the 
latter Cato, whom I eſteem to have been the wiſeſt 
and beſt of all the Romans. But before things proceed 
to open Violence, the trueſt ſervice a private Man 
may hope to do his Country, is by unbiaſſing his 
mind as much as poſſible, and then endeavouring to 
needs be owned ar — 4 — — — 

a fai i ith the World, 
becauſe it is of all others the leaſt conſiſtent with the 
common defign of making a Fortune by the Merit of 
an Opinion. 

I have as far as I am able in qualifying 
myſelf <0 be ſack a Moderator : I believe I am no 
Bigot in Religion, and I am ſure I am none in 
Government. I converſe in full Freedom with many 
confiderable Men of both Parties; and if not in 
equal number, it is purely accidental and perſonal, 
as happening to be near the Court, and to have 
made Acquaintance there, more under one Miniſtry 
than another. Then, | am not under the neceſſity 
of declaring my ſelf by the proſpect of an Employ- 
ment. Ard, laſtly, if all this be not ſufficient, I 
induftriouſly conceal my Name, which wholly ex- 
empts me trom any Hopes and Fears in delivering 
N. . 
* Conſequence of this free Uſe of my Reaſon, 
I cannot poitibly think fo well or fo ill of either 
Party, as they would endeavour to perſuade the 
World of cach other, and of themſelves. For In- 
ſtance; I do not charge it upon the Body of the 
Whig: or the Tories, chat their ſeveral principles 
lead them to introduce Freſbytery, and the Religion 
of the Church of Kenne, or a Common-wealth, and 
Arbitrary Power. For why ſhould any Farty br 
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erving their C in the higheſt Employ ments 
of State. Thus, the Atheiſts, Libertines, Deſpiſers 
of Religion and Revelation in general, that is to ſay, 
all who uſually paſs under the name of Free- 
Thinkers, do properly join with the ſame Body; be- 
cauſe They likewiſe preach up Mederation, and are 
not ſo over-nice to diſtinguiſſi hetween an unlimited 
| iberty of Conſcience, and an unlimiced Freedom of 
Opinion. Then, on the other ſide, the proteis'd 
armgers oi the Toric: for Epiicopacy, as an _ 
ſtolic 


of ſ 


— — Not upon ſmall ſurmiſes, or becauſe he 
the misfortune to have ill Men ſometimes agree 
with him in a few Sentiments. However, 
the extremes of Whig ory ſeem, with 
little Juſtice, to have drawn Religion i | 
they both have borrowed one leading from 


Want of Charity; Es neuter falſe. 

In order to remove theſe Prejudices, I have thought 
nothing could be more than to deſcribe 
the Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man, with 
3 and Government. This I ſhall 

to do in ſuch a Manner, as not be li- 
able to the leaſt Objection from either * 
whi 
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which I am confident would 3 


— they are great Sticklers for Li- 
of Conſcience. 


Particulars: A Church-of-Engiand 
Veneration for the Scheme "ſta 


though he will not determine whether — 
pacy be of Divine Right, he is ſure it is moſt agree - 
able to primitive Inſtitution, fitteſt of all others, 
for preſerving Order and Purity, and under its pre- 
ſent Regulations beſt calculated for our civil State : 
He ſhould thercfore think the Aboliſhment of that 
Order among us would prove a mighty Scandal 
and Corruption to our Faith, and manifeſtly dange- 
rous to our Monarchy ; nay, be would defend it by 
Arms againft all the Powers on Earth. except our 
own Legiſlature; in which caſe he would ſubmit 
— to a general Calamity, a Dearth, or a Peſti- 

nce. 


As 


Church-of-England Man. Gt 
As to Rites and Ceremonies, and Forms of Prayer, 


he allows there might be ſome 7 Alterations, 
and more, which in the Prof; — 1 


ſtians might way CIC | as Thing La 


in their own Nature indifferent 
fore would readily com * F the (Clergy, or tho" 


this be not fo fairs Method) ir the Liter ſhould 
direct: yet at the ſame time he cannot altogether 


y 
ffects intended by it. The only 
— prudent and juſt for the Clergy 


poſed to find fault — he paſſed by; 
which, beſides the — — Trouble i paſt by; 


would very much damage, and perhaps in — 
ſtroy the Building. Sects in a State ſeem only to- 
lerated with any Reaſon, becauſe they are already 
ſpread ; and becauſe it would not be agreeable with 
ſo mild a Government, or fo pure a Religion as 
ours, to uſe violent Methods againſt great Numbers 
of -:ftaken People, while they do not manifeſtly 
endanger the Conſtitution of either. But the greateſt 
Advocates for general Liberty of Conſcience will 
＋ they ought to be check d in their Beginnings, 
it they will allow them to be any Evil at all, or. 
which is the fame Thing, Ta will only grant, 


3 it 
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. hethinks ithis] 
of Truft, Profit, or Diguity, 
which the State leaves in the di of the admin: - 
tration, ſhould be given only to thoſe whoſe Princi- 
* ind 4705 — 

Its parts. ir of Occafional Conformity, 
the general argument of thoſe who were againſt it, 
was not, to deny it an evil in itſelf, bat that the 


againſt the Bill : 
But however juſt their Fears or 2 — 
ve 
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have been upon that ſrore, —— it a little too 
prof and preciprate © omploy writers already 

arguments for the Sacramental Teſt, up- 
on no wiſer a Maxim, than That no man ſhonld, on 


— 2 — 
its Communion, ſuch perſons who are likelieft 
to have great abilities, it is time it hould be ultered 
and reduced into ſome more perfect, or at leaſt more 
popular form: But in the mean while it is not alto- 
gether improbable, that when thoſe who diſhke the 
Conſtitution, are {o very zealous in their offers for the 
ſervice of their country, 2 grand 
, or © 


profeſied by all who bear office among chem But 
why ſhould they be a precedent for us either in Reli- 
gion or Government! Our Country differs from 
theirs, as well in Situation, Soil, and Productions of 
Nature, as in the Genius and Complection of Inha- 
— 3 — 

den, by a deſperate attempt in a deſperate con- 
— Ee eaten 
mature Thought and Reaſon, but huddled up under 
the preſſure of ſudden exigencies ; calculated for no 
long duration, and hitherto ſubſiſting by accident in 
the midit of contending Powers, who cannot yet 
agree about ſharing it amongſt them. Theſe diffi- 
culties do indeed preſerve them from any great Cor- 


ruptions, 


to which wiſely 
mon; 266 Bom think fit to imitate 


Aſſemblies for the reſt of his Life. Beſides, I will 
e any of the numerous ſets in Holland to 
have ſo far prevailed as to have raiſed a Civil War, 
their Adminiftrater: to death; after which I will ſup- 
2 to have recovered all again, and to 
ve on their old foundation. Then I would 
a query, whether that iect which was the 
22 ot all this confuſion, 5 
expect to be entruſted for the future with the greateit 
employ ments, or, indeed, to be hardly tolerated a- 
mong them ? 
To go on with the Sentiments of a Church-of- 
Englana-Man : He does not ſee how that mighty 
Paſhon 


the ſentiments of their 1 | 
land cannot look for much better 
uarter from thence. You ſhall obſerve nothing more 
than a way of af- 


with all the calumny they can in- 
will tell you they honour a Clergy- 
k at the ſame time, as if there were not 
in the Kingdom who could fall in with their 
definition. After the like manner they inſult the 
— Fountains, and Corrupters of 


gainſt the ambition, the impla- 
temper, and the covetouſneſs of the Prieſlboad: 
Church a Cant of High-Church, and Preſecution, and 
Vor. I. F being 
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being Prief rides ſo many reproaches about ray - 
row Principles, or Terms of Communion : Then ſuch 
ſcandalous reflections on the Univerfities, for infect- 
1 youth of the Nation with Arbitrary and Ja- 

ite Principles, that it was natural for thoſe who had 
the care of Religion and Education, to apprehend 
ſome general deſign of the Conſtitution of 
both. And all this was the more extraordinary, be- 
cauſe it could not eaſily be forgot, that whatever op- 
poſition was made to the Uſurpations of King James, 
proceeded altogether from the Church of England, 
and chiefly from the Clergy, and one of the Univer- 
fities. For, if it were of any uſe to recal matters of 
fact, what is more notorious than that Prince's apply- 
ing himſelf firſt to the Church of Exg/and; and upon 
their refuſal to fall in with his meaſures, making the 
like advances to the Di s of all kinds, who rea- 
dily and almoſt univ complied with him, af- 
fecting in their numerous Addreſſes and Pamphlets, 
the ſtyle of Our Brethren the Roman-Catholicks ; 
whoſe intereſts they on the ſame foot with their 
own: And ſome of Cromell s Officers took poſts in 
the Army raiſed againſt the Prince of Orange. Theſe 


haps excuſable apon the ſcore of human infirmity, are 
not by any means a plea of merit equal to the conſtan- 
cy and ſufferings of the Biſhops and Clergy, or of the 
Head and Fellows of Magdalen College, that furniſhed 
the irince of Orange declaration with ſuch power- 
ful arguments to juſtify and promote the Revolution. 
. Theretorc a Church-of- England "_ abhors the 
humour of the age, in delighting to fling Scandals 
93 which the diſ- 
grace 
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grace to the Reformation, and to Religion itſelf, caſts 
an ignominy upon the Kingdom that it doth not de- 
ſerve. We have no better materials to compound 
the Prieſthood of, than the maſs of mankind, which, 
corrupted as it is, thoſe who receive orders muſt have 
ſome vices to leave behind them when they enter in- 
to the Church, and if a few do till adhere, it is no 
wonder, but rather a great one that they are no 
worſe. Therefore he cannot think Ambition, or 
Lowe of Power, more juſtly laid to their charge than 
to other men, becauſe that would be to make Reli- 
uu itſelf, or at leaſt the beſt Conſtitution of Church- 

overnment, anſwerable for the Errors and Depra- 
vity of human Nature. 

Within theſe laſt two hundred years, all ſorts of 
Temporal Power hath been wreſted from the Clergy, 
and much of their Ecclefiaſtick, the Reaſon or Juſtice 
of which proceeding I ſhall not examine ; but that 
the — were a little too violent, with reſpect 
to their Poſ/efons, the Legiſlature hath lately con- 
feſſed by the remiſſion of their Firff Fruits. Nei- 
ther do the common libellers deny this, who, in ther 
invectives, only tax the Church with an inſatiable 
deſire of power and wealth (equally common to all 
bodies of men, as well as individuals) but thank God, 
that the Laws have deprived them of both How- 
ever, it is worth obſerving the juſtice of partics ; the 
Sects among us are apt to complain, and think it la:d 
uſage to be reproached now fifty years, for over- 
turning the State, for the murder of a King, and 
the indignity of an Uſurpation ; yet cheſe very Men, 
and their Partiſans, are continually reproaching the 
Clergy, and laying to their charge the Pride, the 
Avarice, the Luxury, the Ignorance, and Superſti- 
tion of Poji/- times for a thouſand vears paſt. * 

F 2 : 
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He thinks it a ſcandal to Government, that ſuch 
an unlimited li ſhould be allowed of publiſh- 
thoſe Doctrines in Religion, 
much more to con- 
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name of Hb - 
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; and argue at a 
he 15 with the va- 
ities are men Car- 

ried Thinking, and remo- 
wing the Prejudices of Education, under which head 
they to lift Morality and 
Re the Rebellion in 
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it was too unpopular to be attempted ; neither, I be- 
lieve, was the expedient then found out of maintain- 
r out of private Purſes. 
hen a Schi/m is once ſpread in a Nation, there 
at length a diſpute which are the Schiſmaticks. 
ithout i uſed by both ſides 
among us, to fix the guilt on each other, tis certain, 
that in the ſenſe of the law, the Schi/m lies on that 
fide which oppoſes itſelf to the Religion of the State. 
I ſhall leave it among the Drwines to dilate the 
— = as a Spiritual evil; but I would 
it only as a Temporal one. And I think 
it clear that any great ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip, though to a new one that is more pure and 


reſerve, prepared to follow any diſcontented heads, 
the plauſible pretexts of advancing tra Religion, 

Error, ition, or 1 . For 
late lays it down as a Maxim, that Mer 
S yn dagger the 
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Country — oy, = diſ- 
of teaching new Divinties or Methods of Worſhip. 
rt by the of n 
A ar, pretences of ſome, 
who, under the guiſe of Religion, ſacrificed ſo many 

ives to their own ition and Revenge. 
Thus was the whole body of Pariter: in England 
drawn to be inſtrumental, or abettors of all manner 
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Conſtitution both of Religion and Government. 
And thus even in Holland itſelf, where it is pretended 
that the variety of Sects live ſo amicably together, 
and in ſuch perfe@ obedience to the Magiſtrate, tis 
notorious how a turbulent Party joining with the 
Arminians, did, in the memory of our fathers, at- 
tempt to deftroy the liberty of that Republick. So 
that upon the whole, where Sects are tolerated in a 
State, tis fit they ſhould enjoy a full liberty of con- 
ſcience, and every other privilege of free born ſub- 
jects to which no Power ts annexed. And to 
their obedience u all Emergencies, a Govern- 
ment cannot give too much Eaſe, or truſt them 
with too little Power. 
The Clerey are uſually charged with a Perſccuting 
Spirit, which they are ſaid to diſcover by an im- 
e hatred to all Difſenter:; and this appears to 
e more unreafonable, becauſe they ſuffer leis in their 
intereſts by a To/oration than any of the Conforming 
Laity: For while-the Church remains in its preſent 
form, no Diſſenter can poſſibly have any ſhare in its 
Dignities, Revenues, or Power; whereas, by once 
receiving the Sacrament, he is render'd capable of 
the higheſt employments in the State And it is very 
poſhble that a narrow education, together with a 


mixture of human infirmity, may help to beget a- 


mong {ome of the Clergy in Pofſ:ffron ſuch an averſion 
and contempt for all Ianowators, as Phyfician: are apt 
to have for Empiricks; or Lawyers for Petti-foggers, 
or Merchants for Pedlers ; but fince the number of 
dectaries does not concern the Clergy either in point 
of intereſt or conſcience (it being an evil not in their 


power to remedy) tis more fair and reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe their diſlike proceeds from the dangers they 2 
e 

in 


p:chend to the peace of the Commonwealth, in 
ru 
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ruin whereof they muſt expect to be the firſt and 
greateſt ſufferers. _ | 
To conclude this Section, it muſt be obſerved, 
there is a very good word, which hath of late ſuffered 
much by both Parties, and that is Modrration, which 
the one fide very juſtly diſowns, and the other as 
unjuſtly pretends to. Beſide what paſſes every day 
in Converſation, any man who reads the papers pub- 
liſhed by Mr. L—;, and others of his ſtamp, muſt 
needs conclude, that if this author could make the 
nation ſee his adverſaries under the colours he paints 
them in, we had nothing elſe to do, but riſe as one 
man, and deſtroy ſuch wretches from the face of the 
earth. On the other fide, how ſhall we excuſe the 
advocates for Moderation; among whom 1 could 
appeal to a hundred papers of univerſal approbation 
by the cauſe . 
ciples to the whole body of the Tories, as, if they 
were true, and believed, our next buſineſs ſhould, in 
be, to erect gibbets in every pariſh, and 
| them out of the way. But I ſuppoſe it is pre - 
ſumed, the common people underſtand Raz//rry, or 
at leaſt Rhetorick, and will not take Hyperboles in 
too literal a ſenſe ; which however in ſome junctures 
might prove a deiperate And this is 
— in the modern — 9 io which, 
ing impartially, the Bigots u Parties are 
equally entitled. 
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Secr. Il. 


The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man, 
wih reſpect to Government. 


E look it as a juſt 

we om who to fix it, that there 
ſhould be ſo much violence, and hatred in religious 
Matters among men who agree in all fundamentals, 
and only differ in ſome Ceremonies, or, at moſt, 
mere {| we points. Yet, is not this trequently 
the caſe between contending Parties in a State? For 
inſtance ; do not the generality oi hg; and Tories 
among us, profeſs to agree in the tame Fx» dumentals, 
their loyalty to the Queen, their abjuration of the 
Pretender, the ſettlement of the Crown m the Pro- 
teſtant Line, and a Revolution Principle? Their af- 
feQtiou to the Church eſtabliſhed, with toleration of 
Diſſenters? Nay, ſometimes they go farther, and 
Pals over into each other's Principles; the Hbigs be- 
come o allertors of che prerogative, and the To- 
r1es of the ple's liberty; theſe crymg down al- 
moſt the whole ſett of Biſhops, and thoſe defending 
then: ; ſo that the differences fairly ſtated, would be 
mucu of a ſort with thoie of Religion among us, and 
amou.:t to little more than 25. ſhould take Place, or go 
in ans «'frfl; or his the Qucen' Hand; And what 
are tlieie but a few Court Ceremonies? Or, Who 
en be in the Min:ftry ? And what is that to the 
body oi the Nation, but a mere fpeenlutize Point ? 
Yet I think it muſt be al oed, that no religious Se 
ever carried their Averfions for each other to greater 
zeights than our State-Parties have done, who, the 
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more to inflame their paſſions, have mixed religious 
and civil animoſities together; borrowing one of their 
appellations rom the Church, with the addition of 
High and Leas, how little ſoever their diſputes relate 
to the term, as it is generally underſtood. 

I now proceed to deliver the Sentiments of a 
Church-of- Aland Man, with reſpect to Govern- 
ment. 

He does not think the Church of England ſo nar- 
rowly caiculated that it cannot fall in with any re- 
gular ſpecies of Government; nor does he think any 
one regular ſpecies of Government more acc 
to God than another. The three generally received 
in the Scſ vl have all of them their ſeveral perfec- 
tions, and are f:.bje& to their ſeveral depravations, 
However, few States are ruined by any defect in 
their inſtitution, but generally by the corruption of 
manners, againſt which the beſt inſtitution is no long 
ſecurity, and without which a very ill one may ſub- 
fiſt and flouriſh : Whereof there are two pregnant 
inſtances now in Ezrope. The firſt is the 4r:flocracy 
of Venice, which, founded upon the wiſeſt Maxims, 
and digeſted by a great length of time, hath in our 
age admitted fo many abuſes through the degene- 
racy of the Nobles, that the period of its duration 
ſeems to approach. 'The other is the united Re- 

licks of the States-Genera/, where a vein of 
emperance, Induſtry, Farſimony, and a publick 
Spirit, running through the whole body of the peo- 
ple, hath preierved an infant Commonwealth, of an 
untimely Birth and fickly Conſtitution, for above an 
hundred years, through ſo many dangers and diſſicul- 
ties, as a much more healthy one could ncver have 
ſtruggled againſt without thoſe advantages. 


Where 
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Where ſecurity of perſon and property are pre 
ferved by laws, which none but the c 2 re- 
peal, there the great ends of Government are pro- 
vided for, whether the adminiſtration be in the hands 
of Ons, or of Many. Where any one Per/on or 
Body of Men, who do not repreſent the / hole, ſeize 
into their hands the power in the laſt reſort, there is 
properly no longer a Government, but what Ari/tor/: 
and his Followers call the Auf and Corruption of 
one. This diſtinction excludes Arbitrary Power, 
m whatever numbers; which notwithſtanding all 
that Hobbes, Filmer, and others, have ſaid to its ad- 
vantage, I look upon as a greater Evil than Anarchy 
itſelf, as much as a Sawaege is a happier State of 
Life, than a Slawe at the Oar. 

It is reckoned ill Manners, as well as unreaſona- 
EG oy opinion; 
becauſe that is uſually ſuppoſed to be a Thing 
which no man can help in himſelf; which however 
I do not conceive to be an univerſal infallible 
Maxim, except in thoſe caſes where the queſtion 
is pretty equaliy diſputed among the Learned and 
the Wiſe : Where i is otherwiſe, a man of tolers 
ble Reaſon, ſmall and willing to 
inſtructed, may apprehend he is got into a 
Opinion, though the whole Courſe of his Mind an 
Inclination would perſuade him to believe it true ; 
| he may be convinced that he is in an ever, though 
he does not fee where it lies, by the bad Effects of 
eee _ ob- 

thoſe whoſe Wiſdom and Good- 
EIN Deference, to be of a con- 
tary Sentiment. According to Hobbes” s Compariſon 
of Reaſoning with cafting ap Accounts, whoever finds 
2 Miſtake in the Szm Total, muſt allow himſelf — 
thoug 
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though after repeated Trials he may not ſee in which 
Article he has miſreckoned. I will inſtance in one 
Opinion, which I look upon every Man obliged in 
Conſcience to quit, or in Prudence to conceal ; I 
mean, that whoever in Defence of abſolute 
Power in a ſingle Perſon, though he offers the old 
plauſible Plea. that, it 7s bis Opinion, which be can- 
cot help, unleſs be be convinced, ought in all free States 
to be treated as the common Enemy of Mankind. 
Yet this is laid as a heavy Charge upon the CI 
of the two Reigns before the Rewolution, who under 
the Terms of Pafiu-Obedience, and Nov Rififtance, 
are ſaid to have preach'd up the unlimited Power 
of the Prince, becauſe they found it a Doctrine that 
pleaſed the Court, and made way for their Prefer- 
ment And | believe there may be Truth enough 
in this Accuſation, to convince us, that human 
Frailty will too often WO itſelf among perſons 
of the holieſt Function However, it may be offered 
in excuſe for the Clergy, that in the beſt Societies 
there are ſome ill Members, which a corrupted Court 
and Miniſtry will indutriouſly find out and intro- 
duce. Befides, it is manifeſt, that the greater num- 
ber of thoſe who held and preached this Doctrine. 
were miiguided by equivocal Terms, and by per- 
fect Ignorance in the Principles oft Government, 
which they had not made any part of their Study. 
The queition origmally pat, and as I remember to 
have heard it diſputed in publick chools, was this, 
Whether, und., any Pretence whatforver, it may be 
lauf ty 75 the ſupreme Magiſfsate? which was 
held in the Negative; and this is certainly the right 
Opinion. But many of the Clergy and other learned 
Men, deceived by a dubious expreſſion, miſtook 
the Ohze#4 to which Pofioe-Obcal ace was due. By 

the 
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the Supreme Magifirate is properly underſtood the 
iſlative Power, which in all Governments muſt 
be abſolute and unlimited. But the word Mag rate 
ſeeming to denote a /img/e Perſn, and to exprels the 
executive Power, it came to paſs, that the obedience 
due to the Legi/ature was, — of knowing or 
conſidering this caſy diſtinction, miſapplied to the 
Adminiſtration. Neither is it any 2 ns — 
Clergy or other well-meanin le ſho 
into this Error, which — Hobbes himſelf ſo 
far, as to be the Foundation of all the political 
miſtakes in his book. where he perpetually confounds 


any thing of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and other Re- 
publicks of Greece, as well as the "greater ones of 
Carthoge and Rome. 


EI 
Prince, in conjunction with a Succeſſion of moſt 
l = ITS 

not, for want of knowledge in Temporal 
affairs, and others from a worſe Principle, 
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that Haves was governed by a Monarch, who had 
none to controul his Power, but was abſolutely obey - 
ed : Then it followed that earthly Governments 
were the more the nearer they imitated that 
in Heaven. which I look upon as the ſtrongeſt 
Argument againſt D:ſpotick Power that ever was 
offer d; ſince no Reaſon can poſũbly be aſſigned, 

it is beſt for the World that God Almighty hath 
fac a Power, which doth not directly prove that no 
mortal Man ſhould ever have the like. 

But though a Church-of-En ous Man thinks everv 
Species of Government equally /a<vfu/, he does not 
think them equally expedient ; 2 for every Country 
indifferently. There may be ſomething in the Ch- 
mate, naturally diſpoſing Men towards one fort of 
Obedience; as it is maniſeſt all over A, where 
we never read of any Commonwealth ſome 
ſmall ones on the weftern Coaſts eſtabli by the 
Greeks : rer in the Situation 
of a Country, and in preſent Genizs of the 
People. It hath been obſerved, that the tempe- 
rate Climates uſually run into moderate Govern- 
ments, and the Extremes into deſpotick Power. 
Tis a Remark of Hobbes, that the Youth of Erg- 
landare corrupted in their Principles of Government, 
by reading the Authors of Greece and Rome, who 
writ under Commonwealths : But it might have 
been more fairly offered for the Honour of Liberty, 
that while the reſt of the known World was over- 
run with the Arbitrary Government of ſingle Per- 
ſons, Arts and St:ences took their Riſe, and flouriſhed 
only in way wo few ſmall Territories where the People 

N h Learning may continue atter 

Ts ey (pm tor a While, upon 
the Foundauons laid under the Commonwealth, and 
the 
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the particular Patronage of ſome Emperors, yet it 
hardly ever began under a Hyranny in any Nation. 
Becauſe S/awery is of all things the greateſt Clog 
and Obſtacle to Speculation. And indeed, arbitrary 
Power is but the firſt natural ſtep from Anarchy or 
the Savage Life ; the adjuſting Power and Freedom 
being an Effet and Conſequence of maturer Think- 
ing: And this is no where ſo duly regulated as in a 
limited Monarchy : Becauſe I believe it may paſs 
for a maxim in State, that the Adminiftration cannut 
be placed in too few Hands, nor the Legiſlature in too 
many. Now in this material Point, the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Elis Government far exceeds all 
others at this Time on the Earth, to which the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment of the Church doth ſo bappily 
agree, that, I think, whoever is an Enemy to either, 
muſt of Neceſſity be ſo to both. 

He thinks, as our Monarchy is conſtituted, an 
Hereditary Right 1s much to be preferred before 
Election. Becauſe the Government here, eſpecially 
by ſome late Amendments, is ſo regularly diſpoſed 
in all its Parts, _ it 8 elf. And 
therefore u b Death of a Prince am us, 
the Adminiration goes on without any — In- 
terruption For the ſame Reaſons we have little to 
apprehend from the Weakneſs or Fury of our Mo- 
narchs, who ave ſuch wiſe Councils to guide the 
firſt, and Laws to reſtrain the other. And therefore 
this Hereditary Right ſhould be kept ſo ſacred, as 
never to break the Succeſſion, unleſs where the pre- 
ſerving it may endanger the Conſtitution ; which is 
not from any intrinfick Merit, or unalienable Right 
in a particular Family, but to avoid the Conſe- 
quences that uſually attend the Ambition of Compe- 
titors, to which elective Kingdoms are 9 

= 
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which is the only Obſtacle to hinder them from ar- 
riving at the greateſt Perfection that Government can 
poſſibly reach, Hence a the Abſurdity of 
that Diſtinction between a King de facto, and one de 
jure, with reſpect to us. For every limited Monarch 
is a King de jure, becauſe he governs by the Conſent 
of the whole, which is Authority ſufficient to aboliſh 
all precedent Right. If a King come in by Con- 
gueſt, he is no longer a limited Monarch; it he af- 
terwards conſent to Limitations, he becomes imme- 
diately King de jure for the ſame Reaſon. | 
The great Advocates for Succeſſion, who affirm it 
ought not to be violated upon any regard or conſi- 
deration whatſoever, do inſiſt much upon one Ar- 
gument that ſeems to carry little Weight. They 
would have it that a Crown is a Prince's Birthright, 
and ought at leaſt to be as well ſecured to him and 
his Poſterity as the Inheritance of auy private Man ; 
in ſhort, that he has the ſame Title to his Kingdom 
which every Individual has to his Property : Now 
the Conſequence of this Doctrine muſt be, that as a 
Man may find ſeveral Ways to waſte, miſpend, or 
abuſe his Patrimony, without being anſwerable to the 
Laws; ſo a King may in like Manner do what he 
will with his ow#, that is, he may ſquander and miſ- 
apply his Revenues, and even alienate the Crown, 
without being called to an account by his Subjects. 
Ihey allow ſuch a Prince to be guilty indeed of 
much Folly and Wickedneſs, but for thoſe he is 
ro anſever to Gd, as every private Man mutt do 
that is guilty of Mi ement in his own Con- 
cerns. Now the Folly of this Reaſoning will beſt 
appear, by applying it in a parallel Cate: Should 
any Man argue, that a Phyſician is ſuppoſed to 
his own Art beſt ; that the Law protects 


and 
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| and encourages his profeſſion ; and therefore altho' he 
ſhould maniſeſtly preſcribe Pon to all his patients, 
whereof they ſhould immediately die he cannot be 
„ N or 
ſh the ſame be offered in behalf. of a Divine, 
who would preach againſt Religion and moral Du- 
ties: In either of theſe two caſes, every body 
would find out the ſophiſtry, and preſently anſwer, 
that altho' common men are not exactly ſkilled in 
the compoſition or application of medicines, or in 
preſcribing the lumits of duty ; yet the difference be- 
tween Poiſons and Remedies is eaſily known by their 
effects; and common Reaſon ſoon diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween Yirtue and Vice: and it muſt be neceſſary to 
forbid both theſe the further practice of their 
fefhons, becauſe their crimes are not purely perſonal 
to the Phyſician or the Divine, but deſtructive to 
the publick. All which is infinitely ſtronger in re- 
ſpect to a Prince, with whoſe good or ill conduct the 
happineſs or miſery of a whole Nation is included; 
whereas it is of ſmall conſequence to the publick, 


e 


es his property 
"ar . 
« Crown were v the ſame foot with the property 
of a it may at any time be transferred 
by the — forun power, as other fre- 
quently are. The ſupreme power in a State can do 

no wrong, becauſe whatever that doth, is the action 
of all : And when the Lawyer: apply this maxim to 
the King, they muſt underſtand it only in that ſenſe 
as he is adminiſtrator of the Supreme Power, other- 
wiſe it is not univerſally true, but may be controuled 
in ſeveral inſtances eaiy to produce, 2 
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And theſe are the Topicks we muſt proceed upon 


to juſtify our _— Pretender in 
France; that of his ſuſpected birth being merely po- 
r 


the Revolution, in any Speech, Vote, or dar- 


As to the Abdication of King 
mn ot rr ns yy 


chat the Kingdom 
oe; but to affirm 


Ce he Giles in has 
he had any cauſe to the ſame treatment 
with his Father, is an! ſcandal flung upon 
the Nation by a few bigotted French ſeribblers, or 
the invidious aſſertion of a ruined party at home, in 
the bitterneſs of their ſouls. Not Re anc cle 
with thoſe in 1648; and the 


other men's Artifices, tis 
is mnt wes. pe wt which was the foot 
they went upon, the body of the was there- 
upon left at liberty, to chuſe what form of govern- 
ment they pleaſed, by themſelves or their Repreſen- 
tatives. 

'The only difficulty of any weight, again the pro- 
ceedings 2 2 
to Which the writers upon that ſubject have not yet 
given a direct or ſufficient anſwer, as if they were in 
r — r 

vb 


$2 22 
— wc hae whe 


upreme power cannot other- 
* power be annulled: That 
conſiſting in England of a King, Lords, and 
whereof each have a negative voice, no 
two of them can repeal or cnaft à Law without 
conſent of the third; much lets may any one of them 
be entirely excluded from its part of the Legi 
ture by a Vote of ihe other two. That all theſe ma- 
xims were openly violated at the Revolution ; where 

an Aſſembly of the Nobles and People, not ſummoned 
by the King's Wei (erhick-was chan an effetnial part 
of the Conſtitution) and no lawful 


King to have 
fad gave the Crown by «Vote is ws when 


were three children to inherit, though by the 
fundamental Laws of the Realm, the next heir is 


atherwiſe than by his own conſent in form, to a bill 
from the two houſes. 

And this is the difficulty that feems chiefly to ſtick 
with the moiſt reaſonable of thoie who, from a mere 
ſcruple of conſcience, refuie to join with us upon the 
Revoluton-Principle ; but for the reſt, are, I believe, 
* from loving arbitrary Government, as any 
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others can be, who are born under a free Conſtitu- 
tion, and are allowed to have the leaſt ſhare of com- 
mon good ſenſe. 

In this objection there are two queſtions included: 
Firſt, Whether upon the foot of our Conſtitution, 
as it ſtood in the reign of the late King James, a 
King of England may be depoſed ? The ſecond, is, 
Whether the peo; le of Engl. nd, convened by their 
own authority, after the King had withdrawn him- 
ſelf in the manner he did, had power to alter the 
Succeſſion ? 

As for the firſt, it is a point I ſhall not preſume to 
determine ; and ſhall therefore only ſay, that to any 
man who holds the Negative, I wopld demand the li- 
berty of putting the caſe as ſtrongly as I pleaſe. I wall 
ſuppoſe a Prince limited by Laws like ours, yet run- 

ing into a thouſand caprices of Cruelty like Nero or 
Caligula; I will ſuppoſe him to murder his mother 
and 15 wife, to commit Inceſt, to raviſh Matrons, 
to blow up the Senate, and burn his Metropolis ; 
openy to renounce God and Chriſt, and worſhip the 
: Theſe, and the like Exorbitances, are in the 
power of a ſingle perſon to commit, without the ad- 
vice of a Miniſtry, or aſſiſtance of an Army. And 
if ſuch a King as I have deſcribed, cannot be depoſed 
but by his own conſent in Parliament, I do not well 
ſee how he can be r/j/#:4, or what can be meant by 
_ e 2 2 or what fignifies the page 
ent in making repealing Laws, if the on 
who adminiſters hath no Tie but Conſcience, and is 
anſwerable to none but God. I defire no ſtronger 
proof that an opinion muſt be falſe, than to ind very 
great abſurdities annexcd to it ; and there cannot be 
greater than in the preſent caſe; for it is not a bare 
ipeculation that Rings may _ into ſuch enormities 
2 as 
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are above-mentioned ; the practice may be proved 
by excmples act exly draws from the ＋⏑ 
later Emperors, but many m Princes of Europe; 
ſuch as . Fe Philip the ſecond of Spain, 


= covy, and in our own Nation, 


{the dbicd, and Heme the e hth. 

cannor be equal abſurdities ſu in 

opinion; becauſe it is cer- 

nk, rot woes in their power => = thy 
majority on thir de by any tolerable admin 

provoked by continual 

— anter where — of the 

As to the ſecond part of the objection; whether 

the people of England cenvened by their own autho- 


7 


"In anfwer to this, I think it is manifeſt from the 
of the wiſeſt Nations, and who ſeem to have 
the trueſt notions of Freedom, that when a Prince 
ID re In, Ba — 
P. if GE Cy the pu 
A NID: 
preme power (the power elf having always 
in them) and did not only alter the Succeſſion, but 
often the very form of Government too; becauſe they 
CCR ICI HIT IT ans nag to. 


but that all ties of Inſtitution, 
— or _— Thus, the cities of Greece, when 


tay Gave —— s, either choſe 
others from a new family, or aboliſhed the kingly 
Government, and became Free States. 'Thus the 
Romans, upon the of Targuin, found it 
was inconvenient for to be ſubject any longer 
6— EFERAY WEVAILE IT 
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of fingle perſons, and therefore by general conſent 
entirely altered the whole frame of their Govern- 
_ * ings of either, in 

is point, to been Hiſto- 
rian of the ſucceeding a IE 

But a great deal hath already ſaid by other 
writers upon this invidious and beaten ſubject; there- 
fore I ſhall let it fall; though the point is commonl 
miſtaken ; eſpecially by Lawyers; who of 
others ſeem leaſt to underſtand the nature of Govern- 
ment in general ; like under-workmen, who are ex- 
pert enough at making a ſingle wheel in a clock, but 
are utterly ignorant how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts, 
or the movement. 

To return therefore from this digreſſion: it is a 
Church-of-England Man's opinion, the freedom 
of a Nation conſiſts in an abſotute unlimited legiſlative 
Power, wherein the whole body of the people are fair- 

repreſented, and in an Executive duly limited; be- 
cauſe on this fide likewiſe there may be dangerous 
degrees, and a very ill extreme. For when two par- 
ties in a State are pretty equal in Power, Preten- 
fonts, Merit, and Firtue (for theſe two laſt are, with 
relation to Parties and a Court, quite different things) 
it hath been the opinion of the beſt writers upon 
Government, that a Prince ought not in any ſort to 
be under the guidance or influence of either, becauſe 
he declines by this means from his office of preſiding 
over the whole, to be the head of a Party, which, 
beſides the indignity, renders him anſwerable for all 
publick miſmanagements, and the conſequences of 
them ; and in whatever State this happens, there 
muſt either be a weakneſs in the Prince or Miniſtry, 
or elſe the former is too much reſtrained by the Le- 
giſlature. 

G 3 To 
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To conclude: A Church-of-England Man may 
with prudence and a good conſcience approve the 
profeſled principles of one party more than che other, 
according as be thinks they beit promote the good of 
Church and State; but he will never be ſway'd by 
pat uon ar intereſt to advance an opinion merely be- 
cauſe it is Th. of the party he moſt approves ; which 
one ſingle principle he looks upon as the root of all 
our Civil Animofities. To enter into a Party, as in- 
to an Order of Fryars, with ſo reſigned an obedience 
to iuperiors, is very unſuitable both with the Civil 
and Religious Liberties we ſo zealouſly afſert Thus 
the underftandings of a whole Senate are often en- 
flaved by three or four Leaders on each fide, who, in- 
ſtead of intending the publick weal, have their hearts 
wholly iet upon ways and means how to get or to keep 
employments. But to ipeak more at large, how has 
this ſpirit of faction mingled itſelf in with the maſs 
of the people, changed their Natures and Manners, 
and the very genius of the nation ; broke all the laws 
of Charity, Neighbourhood, Alliance, and Hoſpita- 
lity ; deftroy'd all ties of Friendſhip, and divided 
Families againſt themſelves? And no wonder it ſhould 
be ſo, when in order to find out the character of a 

inſtead of nquiring whether he be a man of 
irtue, Honour, Piety, Wit, good Senſe, or Learn- 
ing ; the modern queſtion is only whether he be a 
hig or a Tory, under which terms all good and ill 
gualities are included. 
No, becauſe it is a point of difticulty to chuſe an 
exact middle between two ill extremes, it may be 
worth enquiring in the preſent caſe, wuich of theſe 
a wile — good man would rather ſeem to avoid: 
Taking theretore their own good and ill Characters 
with due abatements and allowances for partiality and 
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paſſion, I ſhould think that in order to the 
Conſtitution entire in Church and State, whoever 
has a true value for both, would be ſure to avoid the 
extremes of Whig for the ſake of the former, and 


at leaſt that both 
right, which would be 
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May, as Things now ſtand, be attended 
with ſome Inconveniencies, and per- 
haps not produce thoſe many good 


Elite propatel thereby. 
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— 


Welk in 2 1708. 


„ 


Am very ſenſible what a weakneſs and preſump- 
tion it is, to reaſon againſt the general humour 
and diſpoſition of the world. I remember it was with 
* nd a due regard to the freedom, both of 
the publick and the preſs, forbidden, upon ſeveral pe- 
nalties, to write, or diſcourſe, or lay wagers againſt 
e even before it was confirmed by Par- 

liament; 
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lament ; becauſe that was look d upon 
to e the current of the peo A ck elif 
the folly of it, is a manifeſt aw 4 of the fundamen- 
tal Law, that makes this Majority of Opinion the 
Voice of God. In like manner, and for the very 
fame reaſons, it may perhaps be neither ſafe nor pru- 
dent to argue againſt the aboliſhin ing of Chriſtianity, at 
a juncture when all Parties ſeem ſo unanimouſly de- 
termined upon the Point, as we cannot but allow from 
their Actions, their Diſcourſes, and their 2 
However, I know not how, whether from the affec- 


tation of ſingularity, > = 2 1 
nature, bat ſo it unhappily out, that I cannot 
be entirely of this opinion. Nay, though I were ſure 
an Order were iſſued for my immediate proſecution 
by the Attorney-General, I ſhould ſtill confeſs, that 
in the preſent poſture of our affairs at home or abroad, 
I do not yet ſee the abſolute neceſſity of extirpating 
the Chriſtian Religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox even 
for our wiſe and oxical age to endure ; there- 
fore I ſhall handle it with all tenderneſs, and with 
the utmoſt deference to that great and profound Ma- 
jority which is of another Sentiment. 

And yet the curious may pleaſe to obſerve, how 
— 4 genius of a nation 1s liable to alter in half 

: I have heard it affirmed for certain by ſome 


— — people, that the contrary opinion was even 
mung op ub ue as the other is 
now ; and that a oliſhing of Chri- 


ſtianity would then have app —＋ as ſingular, and 
been thought as abſurd, as I would be at this time 

to write or diſcourſe in its defence. 
Therefore I freely own, tha: all appearances are 
againſt me. The Syſtem of the Goſpel, after the 
fate 
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fate of other Syſtems, is generally antiquated and ex- 

and the maſs or body of the common peo- 
ple, among whom it ſeems to have had its lateſt cre- 
dit, are now grown as much aſhamed of it as their 
betters; opinions, like faſhions, always deſcending 
from thoſe of quality to the middle ſort, and thence 
to - where at length they are dropp'd and 
vaniſh. 

But here I would not be miſtaken, and muſt there- 
fore be ſo bold as to borrow a diſtinction from the 
writers on the other fide, when they make a difference 
between nominal and real Trinitarians. I hope no 
Reader imagines me ſo weak to ſtand up in the de- 
fence of real Chriſtianity, ſuch as uſed in primitive 
times (if we may believe the authors of thoſe ages) 
to have an influence upon mens belief and actions: 
To offer at the reſtoring of that, would indeed be a 
wild Project, it would be to dig up foundations; to 
deſtroy at one blow all the Wit, and half the Learn- 
ing of the —_— to break the entire Frame and 
Conſtitution of Things; to ruin Trade, extingui 
Arts and Sciences, with the Profeſſors of them; in 
ſhort, to turn our Courts, Exchanges, and Shops into 
Deſerts ; and would be full as abiurd as the propoſal 
of Horace, where he adviſes the Romans, all in a body, 
to leave their City, and ſeek a new ſeat in ſome re- 
mote part of the world, by way of a cure for the 
Corruption of their Manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itſelf altoge- 
ther unneceſſary (which I have inſerted only to pre- 
vent all poſſibility of cavilling) fince every candid 
Reader will eaſily underſtand my diſcourſe to be in- 
tended only in defence of nominal Chriſtianity, the 
other having bcen for ſome time wholly laid afide 

1 
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general conſent, as utterly inconſiſtent with all our 
preſent ſchemes of Wealth and Power. 

But why we ſhould therefore cait off the Name 
and Title of Chriſtians, although the general Opinion 
and Reiolution be ſo violent for it, 1 confeſs 1 can- 
not (with Submiſſion) apprehend the Conſequence 

However, ſince the Undertakers propoſe 
ſuch wonderful Advantages to the Nation by this 
Project, and advance many plaufibleObjections againſt 
the Syſtem of Chriſtianity, I ſhall briefly confider 
the ſtrength of both, fairly allow them their greateſt 
Weight, and offer ſuch Anſwers as I think moſt 
reaiorable. After which I will beg leave to ſhew 
what Inconveniencies may yoiubly happen by ſuch 
an lunovation, in the prejent Pokure of our At- 


8. 

Firſt, One great Advantage propoſed by the abo- 
liſhing of Chriſtianity is, "That it would very much 
enlarge and eſtabliſh Liberty of Conſcience, that 
great Bulwark of our Nation, and of the Proceſtant 
Religion, which is ſtill too much limited by Prieſt- 
craft, notwithſtanding all the good Intentions of the 
Legiſlature, as we have lately found by a ſevere In- 
ſtrnce. For it is confidently reported, that two 
young Gentlemen of real Hopes, bright Wit, and 
profound Judgment, who upon a thorough Ex2mi- 
nation of Cauſes and Effects, and by the nere 1 orce 
of natural Abilides, without the leaſt I incture of 
Learning, having made a Diicovery, that there was 
no God, and generouſlycommunicating their tzovy hts 
for the good of the Pablick, were ſon c tune ago, 
by an unparalici'd Severity, and upon 1 know not 
what obſolete 1 aw, broke for Blaphemy. Aud as 
it hath been wiſely obierved, if Perſecution once be- 


gig 
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gins, no Man alive knows how far it may reach, or 
where it will end. 
In anſwer to all which, with Deference to wiſet 


fore few will deny to be of much more ici 
Conſequence, according to the IR 440 Tiberius 
Deorum offenſa Dit; curæ. 2 — 
Fact related, I think it is not «ful to argue from 
one Inſtance, perhaps another cannot be produced : 
yet (to the Comfort of all thoſe who may be ap- 
free po of Perſecution) Blaſphemy. we know is 

ly ſpoke a Million of times in every 

e and Tavern, or where-ever elſe good Com- 
. It muſt be allowed indeed, that to 

al men an Engl; Free- born Officer only for Blaſphe- 
my, was, to ſpeak the gentleſt of ſuch an Action, 
a very high Strain of abſolute Power. Little can 
be ſaid in Excuſe for the General, perhaps he was 
afraid it might give offence to the Allies, among 
whom, for ought we know, it may be the cuſtom 
of the country to believe a God. Burt if he 
as ſome have done, upon —— Principle, that 
an Officer who is guilty of ſpeaking Blaſphemy, 
ſome time or ether proceed fo thr as ts raiſe 
—4— the Conſequence is by no means to be ad- 

itted: For ſurely the Commander of an Engli/> 
— is like to be but ill obey' d, whoſe Sol- 
diers fear and reverence him as little as they do a 


Dei 
* It 
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It is further objected againſt the Goſpel Syſtem, 
that it obliges Men to the Belief of Things too dif- 
fcult for Free-Thinkers, and ſuch who have ſhook 
off the Prejudices that uſually cling to a conſin d 
Education. To which I anſwer, that Men ſhould 
be cautious how they raiſe Objections which reflect 
upon the Wiſdom of the Nation. Is not every body 
freely allowed to believe whatever he pleaſes, and 
to publiſh his belief to the World whenever he thinks 
fit, eſpecially if it ſerves to ſtrengthen the Party 
which is in the Right? Would any indifferent Fo- 
reigner, who ſhould read the Trumpery lately writ- 
ten by Ai, Tindal, Toland, Coward, and 
more, imagine the to be our Rule of Faith, 
and to be confirmed by Parliaments? Does any 
Man either believe, or ſay he believes, or deſire to 
have it thought that be ſays he believes one Sylla- 
ble of the Matter? And is any Man worſe received 
upon that Score, or does he find his Want of no- 
minal Faith a diſadvantage to him in the Purſuit of 
any Civil or Military Employment ? What if there 
be an old dormant Statute or two againk him, are 
they not now obſolete, to a degree, that Emp/on and 
Dudley themſelves, if they were now alive, would 
* flible to put them in Execution. 
is likowile 2 that there are, by Compu- 
WE algo ber gr png Ln fre a 
whoſe Revenues, added to thoſe of my Lords the 
Biſhops, would ſuffice to maintain at leaſt two hun- 
dred young Gentlemen of Wit and Pleaſure, and 
Free-Thinking, Enemies to Prieſtcraft, narrow Prin- 
ciples, Pedantry, and Prejudices, who might be an 
Ornament to the Court and Town: and then again, 
ſo great a number of able ſbodied] Divines might 
be a Recruit to our Fleet and Armies, This indced 


appcars 
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appears to be 2 Conſideration of ſome Weight · But 
rhen, on the other Side, ſeveral Things deſerve to 
be confidered likewiſe: As, firſt, whether it may 
not be thought n that in certain Tracts of 
Country, like what we call Pariſhes, there ſhould 
be one. Man at leaſt of Abilities to read and write. 
Then it ſeems a wrong Computation, that the Re- 
venues of the Church throughout this Iſland would 
be large enough to maintain two hundred young 
— even half that. Number, __ 
preſent way of Li that is, to 
nnr. the modern Form 
of Speech, would make them eaſy. Bat ſtill there 
is in this Project a greater Miſchief behind; and 
we ought to — . 
killed the Hen that every morning her a go 
Egg. For, pray, what would become of the Race 
of men in the next Age, if we had nothing to truſt 
io beide the ſcrophulous conſumptive uction 
—_— by our Men of Wit and — 
having ſquandered away their Vigour, | 
Eſtates, they are forced, by ſome Mar- 
Triage, to piece up their broken Fortunes, and entail 
Rottenneis and Politeneſs on their Poſterity? Now, 
here are „ Ion 
Regulations of Henry the Eighth, to eceflity 
of a low Diet, and moderate Exerciſe, who are the 
only great Reſtorers of our Breed, without which, the 
Nation would, ee 0 


Hoſpital. 
propoſed by the aboliſhing 


Another Ad 
of Chriſtianity, is the clear 2 
ſeven, which is now entirely loſt, and conf 
the kingdom one ſeventh leſs conſiderable in 
Buſincis, and Plcature ; — 
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lick of ſo many ſtately ſtructures now in the hands 
of the Clergy, which might be converted into Play- 
houſes, Exchanges, Market-houſes, common Dormi- 
tories, and other Publick Edifices. 

I hope I ſhall be forgiven a hard Word if I call 
this a perfect Cavil. I readily own there hath been 
an old Cuſtom, Time out of Mind, for People to 
aſſenible in the Churches every Sunday, and that 
Shops are ſtill frequently ſhut, in order, as it is 
conceived, to preſerve the Memory of that ancient 
Practice; but how this can prove a hindrance to 
Bufineſs or Pleaſure, is hard to imagine. What if 
the men of Pleaſure are forced, one Day in the 
Week, to game at Home inſtead of the Checolate- 
houſe ® Are not the Tawerns and Coffee-bonſes open? 
Can there be a more convenient Seaſon for taking 
a Doſe of Phyfick? Are fewer Claps got upon 
Sundays than other Days? ls not that the chief 
Day for Traders to ſum up the Accounts of the 
Week, and for Lawyers to prepare their Briefs ? But 
I would fain know how it can be pretended that the 
Churches are miſapplied? Where are more Appoint- 
ments and Rendezvouzcs of Gallantry ? Where more 
care to appear in the foremoſt Box, with greater 
Advantage of Dreſs? Where more Meetings for 
Bufineſs? Where more Bargains driven of all Sorts ? 
And where ſo many Conveuicucics or Incitcments to 
Sleep ? . 

There is one Advantage greater than any of the 
foregoing, propoſed by the Aboliſhing of Chriſti- 
anity, that it will utter!y extinguiſh Parties among 


us, by removing thoſe Factious Diilinctions of High 


and Low-Church, of Whig and 7%, Prefbyteriax 
and Church-of- England, which are now fo many 
mutual Clogs upon Hublick Proceedings, and are apt 
, 10 


we 
honeſt and — 
is a fair Conſequence? Or if the P | 


» 


to expreſs them? Are Envy, Pride, Avarice, and. 
Ambition ſuch ill Nomenclators, that they cannot 
furniſh. Appellations for their Owners? Will not 


finguiſh thoſe who are in the Minifiry from others - 
who would be in it if could? What, for ta-. 


ſa barren, we. enn find no other? Suppoſe, for 
argument ſake, that the Tories favoured Margarira, 
the bigs Mrs, Tofts, and the Trimmers Valentini, 
would not Margaritians, Toftians, and Fulcutinians 
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PROJECT 

| FOR THE | | 

Advancement of Rz11G610N 
AND THE 


Reformation of Manners. 


By a Perſon of QUALITY. 
50 Written in the Year 1709. 


— 


To the Counteſs of BERKTLET. 


may perhaps 
have been equal'd-in ſome other Age or Country. 
Beſides, none of theſe do derive any Ac- 


prudent, comphing, tc Wife ; in that Care 
„** mnt ef your Denklebey 
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and laſtly, in that endlefs Bounty to the Poor, ard 
Diſcretion where to diſtribute it. I inſiſt on mY 
Opinion, that it is of Importance for the Publick to 
know this and a great deal more of your Ladyſhip ; 
yet whoever goes about to inform them, mn, ſhall, infiead 
ps be cenſured for a Flatterer. 
I declare this to be no 
an Introduction to a Pro- 


tracing, however imperfectly, ſome few Linea- 
ments in the Character of a Lady, who hath ſpent 
all ber Life in the Practice and Promotion of both. 


At es En end 
lick in this 
oith ſome Diſplcabare, thas there have — 
any for the Improvement of and Morals : 
which, beſide the Piety of the 
Conſequences of ſuch a Reformation in a future 
Life, would be the beft natural Means for advancing 
fem Happinel of 
ſem Happi every 
as Faith r oeafly | 
altogether confident, they might in a ſhort time, and 


_— vary gas Tory "ar pad bo 
ſome 


2 the Method is le — 
preſent Opportunities 0 g in order to have 
this . reduced to Practice, there ſeems to want 

more than to put thoſe in mind, who by 


the „Duty, and Incereft, are chiefly con- 


"I becauſe it is idle to propoſe Rethedies before 
we arc aflured of the Diſcaſe, or to be in Pain t 
wears convinced of the Danger; I ſhall firſt 
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digent Enquiry, and give 
happen 


Cletgy ? Tis not to be doubted, but that if theſe 


1 were duly obſerved, Morality 
— faſhionable Court 


would readily imitae the Queen's Example in the 
Diſtribution of all Offices in his Diſſ fal; eſpecial - 
ly if any apparent Tranſgreſfion * Favour or 

would be imputed to him for a Miſde- 
mennor, by which he muſt certainly forfeit his Fa- 
vour and Station: — being fack gram Nom: 
bers in Employment ſcatter d thro' every Town and 
Country in this Kingdom, if all theſe were exem- 
plary in the Conduct of their Lives, Things would 
„ EG e 
Encouragement: Nor would the Publick Weal be 
lefs advanced; fince of nine Offices in ten that are 
2 the DefeR is not in Capacity or Un- 
ing, but in common Honeſty. I know no 


Polymer: tain hm aomate do 


01. 1 * 


| 
| 
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and if it did, I doubt the Objection would not be 
ſeaſonably offered at preſent : Becauſe, it is 
too juſt a Reflection, that in the Diſpoſal of 
aces, the Queſtion whether a Perſon be ft: for 
what ke is recommented, is very often the laſt that 
1 I ha * — that 
ve often ſomething parallel to 
the Office of Cenſors anciently in Hs, wk be of 
mg Uſe among us, and could be eaſily limited 
into any Exorbitances. The Roman. 
— Ttberry at leaſt as well as we, were as 
zealous of it, and upon every Occaſion as bold Aſ- 
ſertors. Yet I do not remember to have read any 
| obey CI of the Abuſes in that Office among 
many admirable Effects of it are left up- 
on ber "There are ſeveral pernicious Vices fre- 
_ ent and notorious among us, that eſcape or clude 
Puniſhment of any Law we have yet invented, 
or have had no Law at all againſt them; ſuch as 
Atheiſm, Drunkenneſs, Fraud, Avarice, and icveral 
Others ; which by this Inſtitution, wiſely regulated, 
might be much reformed. Suppoſe, for nitance, 
that itinerary Commiſſioners were appointed to in- 
ſpect every where throughout the Kiugdom into the 
Conduct (atleaſt) of Men in Office, with reſpect to 
their Morals and Religion, as well as their Abilities; 
to receive the Complaints and Informations that thould 
be offered againſt them, and make their Report here 
upon Oath, to the Court or the Miniſtry, who ſhould 
reward or puniſſi accordingly. I avoid eutering imo 
the Particulars of this or any other Scheme, whick 
coming from a private MH and, miglit be liable to many 
Defe&ts, but would ſoon be digeiled by the Wiſdom 
of the Nation: Aud ſurely, fix thouiand Pounds a 
Year would not be ill laid out among as many Com- 
n:il:0ners 
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miſſioners duly qualified, who in three Diviſions 
ſhould be perſonally obliged to take their yearly 
Circuits for that x e. 

But this is my preſent Deſign; which was 
only to ſhew what Degree of Reformation is in the 
Power of the Queen, without the Interpoſition of the 
which her Majeſty is, without que- 
ſtion, obliged in Conſcience to endeavour by her 
Authority, as much as ſhe does by her Practice. 

It will be eaſily granted, that the Example of this 
— Town hath a mighty Influence over the whole 

ingdom ; and it is as manifeſt; that the Town 15 
equally influenced by the Court and the Miniſtry, 
and thoſe who by their Em ploy ments, or their Hopes, 
depend upon them. Now, if under fo excellent a 
Princels as the preſent Queen, we would ſuppoſe 4 
Family ſtrictly regulated as I have above propoſed; 
a Miniſtry, where every ſingle Perſon was of diſtin- 
guiſhed Piery ; if we ſhould ſuppoſe all great Offices 
of Stare and Law filled aſter the ſame manner, and 
with ſuch as were equally diligent in chuſing Perſons, 
wao in their icveral Subordinations would be obliged 
to follow the Examples of their Superiors, under 
tue Penalty of Lots of Favour and Place; will not 
every body graut, that the Empire ot Vice and Ir- 
religion would be ſoon deſtroyed in this great Me- 
rropolis, and receive a terrible Llow through the 
whole Iſlaud. which hach ſo great an Intercourle with 
it, aud ſo much affects to fellow its Faſhion: ? 

For, if Keligion were ice underiood to be the 
neceſiary Step to {avon and referent, can it be 
unagined thai atiy Mag v old openly oftcind againtt 
it. who had the ical gd tor his Reputaticn or his 
Fortune? There is ny aialny o contrary to auy 
Nature, which Meu cant afiect, and put on upon 

12 Oeca- 
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This might ſoon be remedied, if the Queen would 
think fit to declare, that no young Perfon of Quality 
whatſoever, who was notoriouſly addicted to that or 
any other Vice, ſhould be capable of her Favour, 
or even admitted into her Preſence; with 
Command to her Miniſters, and others in great Of- 
1 after which, 

en who any regard ir Reputation, 
or any Proſpect of Preferment, would avoid their 
Commerce. This would quickly make Vice ſo 
ſcandalous, that thoſe who could not ſubdue, would 
at leaſt endeavour to diſguiſe it. 

By the like Methods, a Stop might be put to that 
ruinous Practice of deep Gaming; and the Reaſon 
why it prevails ſo mach, 1s, becauſe a Treatment 
directly oppofite in every Point is made uſe of to pro- 
mote it; by which means the Laws made againſt this 
Abuſe are wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied that the want of ſtrict Diſci- 
pline in the Univerſities hath been of pernicious Con- 
{equence to the Youth of this Nation, who are there 
almoſt left entirely to their own Management, eſpe- 
cially thoſe them of better Quality and For- 
„ 

ing Learning their Maintenance, are eaſily allow- 

ed to paſs their Time and take their Degrees with lit- 
tle or no Improvement: than which there cannot well 
be a greater Abſurdity. For if no Advancement of 
Knowledge can be had from thoſe Places, the Time 
there ſpent is at beſt utterly loſt, becauſe every orna- 
mental Part of Education is better taught elſewhere : 
And as for keeping Youth out of 's way, I 
doubt, where ſo many of them are got together, at 
full L of doing what they pleaſe, it will not 
anſwer the But, — Abuſes, Corruptions, 
| 3 or 
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or Deviations from Statutes have crept into the Uni- 
verſities, through Neglect, or Length of Time. they 
might in a great Degree be reformed by ſtrict Injun- 
ctions from Court {upon each Particular) to the Vi- 
ſitors and Heads of Houſes ; befides the peculiar Au- 
thority the Queen may have in ſeveral Colleges, 
whereof her Predeceſſors were the Founders. And 
among other Regulations, it would be very conve- 
nient to prevent the Exceſs of Drink, with that 
ſcurvy Cuſtom among the Lads, and Parent of the 
former Vice, thetaking of T'obacco, where it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary in point of Health. | 
From the Univerfities, the young Nobility, and 
others of great Fortunes, are ſent for early up to 
Town, for fear of contracting any Airs of Pedan- 
try by a College Education. Many of the younger 
Gentry retire to the Inns of Court, where they 
are wholly leſt to their own Diſcretion And the 
conſequence of this Remiſſneſs in Education appears 
by obterving, that nine in ten of thoſe who riſe in 
the Church or the Court, the Law or the Army, 
ure younger Brothers, or new Men whoſe nar- 
ro Fortunes have forced them upon Induſtry and 
Application. | 

s for the Inns of Court, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
them to be much degenerated, they muſt needs be 
the worſt inſtituted Semrnar:es in any Chriſtian 
Country; but whether they may be corrected with- 
out Interpefirion of the Leg: ſiatuze, J have not 
ſirill enoveh to determine. However, it is certain, 
that all wife Nation: have agreed in the Neceſſay 
ct a $21 Fovenion, winch confifted, among other 
inge, in the Obtcrvance of moral Duties, eſpe- 
erativ 113tce, Temperance, and Chaſtity, 2: well 
a3 the re, enge of An, ant doeiy Faxer- 
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eiſes: But all theſe, among us, are laughed out of 


doors. 

Without the leaſt Intention to offend the Cler- 
N. I cannot but think, that through a miſtaken 

otion and Practice, they prevent elves from 
doing much Service, which otherwiſe might lie in 
their Power, to Religion and Virtue: I mean, by 
affecting ſo much to converſe with each other, 
and caring ſo little to mingle with the Laity. 
They have their particular Clubs, and particular 
Coffee-houſes, where they generally appear in Clu- 
ters: A fingle Divine dares hardly ſhew his Perſon 
among Numbers of fine Gentlemen; or if he ha 
pens to fall into ſuch Company, he is filent and 
tuſpicious, in continual Apprehenſion that ſome 
Man of Pleaſure ſhould break an unmannerly Jeſt, 
and render him ridiculous. Now I take this Beha- 
viour of the Clergy to be juſt as reaſonable, as if 
the Phyſicians ſhould agree to ſpend their Time in 
viſiting one another, or their ſeveral Apot hecaries, 
and leave their Patients to ſhift for themſclves. In my 
humble Opinion, the Clergy's Buſineſs lies entire- 
1; among the Laity ; neither is there, perhaps, a more 
eXFectual Way to forward the Salvation of Men's 
Souls, than for ſpiricual Perſons to make themſelves 
as agrecable as they can in the Converſations of the 
Worid; tor which a learned Education gives them 
great Advantage, if they would pleaſe to improve 
and apply it. It 0 happens, that the Men of Plea- 


ſurc, who never go to Church, nor amuſe them- 
telves to read Books of Devotion, form their Ideas 
of the Clergy, from a few poor Strollers they often 
obſerve in the Streets, or ſneaking out of ſome per- 
fon of Quality's houſe, where they are hired by 
{i I ady ar ten Shillings a Month: while thoſe of 

14 bettet 
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better Figure and Parts do ſeldom appear to correct 
theſe Notions. And let ſome Reaſoners think what 
they pleaſe, 'tis certain that men muſt be brought 
to eſteem and love the C , before can be 
ed to be in love with Religion. Man 
values the beſt Medicine, if adminiſter d 7 
fician whoſe Perſon he hates or deſpiſes. If 
were as forward to in all Compa- 
nies, as other Gentlemen, and would a little ſtudy the 
Arts of Converſation, to make themſelves agreeable, 
they might be welcome at every Party, where there 
was the leaſt Regard for Politeneſs or good Senſe; 
and — prevent a thouſand vicious or pro- 
phane Diſcourſes, as well as Actions; neither would 
men of Underſtanding complain that a — 7 
was a conſtraint upon the Company, becauſe they 
could not ſpeak Blaſphemy or obſcene Jeſts before 
him. While the People are ſo jealous of the Clergy's 
Ambition, as to abhor all Thoughts of the Return 
of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline among them, I do not 
fee any other Method left for Men of that Function 
to take, in order to reform the World, than by 
uſing all honeſt Arts to make themſelves 
to the Laity. This, no doubt, is Part of that Wiſ- 
dom of the Serpent, which the Author of Chriſtia- 
nity directs, and is the very method uſed St, 
Paul, who became all Things ts all Men, to the J es 
4 Few, ard a Greek to the Greeks. 

How to remedy theſe Inconveniencies, may be a 
Matter of ſome Difficulty, fince the Clergy ſeem to 
be of an Opinion, that this Humour of ſequeſtring 
themſelves is a part of their Duty; nay, as I re- 
member, they have been told ſo by ſome of their 
Biſhops in their oral Letters, icularly by 
ene among them of great merit and diſtinction, who 

vet, 


There is one further Circumſtance upon this 
Occaſion, which I know not whether it will be 
very Orthodox to mention: The Clergy are the 
only Sett of Men among us, who conſtantly wear 
a diſtint Habit from others: The Conſequence of 
2 m n m is this, that 
as long as any ſcandalous Perſons appear in that 
Dreſs, it will continue in ſome degree a 
Mark of Contempt. Whoever happens to ſee a 
Scoundrel in a Gown, reeling home at Midnight ( 
Sight neither frequent nor miraculous ) is 
tertain an ill Idea of the whole Order, 
fame time to be extremely comforted in his own 
Vices. Some Remedy might be put to this, if 
thoſe ſtraggling Gentlemen who come up to Town 
to /cek their Fortunes, were fairly difmiſſed to the 
W:ft- Indies, where there is Work enough, and where 
{ome better Proviſion ſhould be made for them, than 
doubt there is at preſent. Or, what if no Perſon 

ere allowed to wear the Habit, 2 

Ser- 
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Preferment in the Church, or at lea? ſome Tem- 
poral Fortune ſufficient to keep him out of Con- 
reer? Though, in my Opinion, it were infinite!) 
beer, if all the Clergy except the Biſnops) were 
permitted to appear like other men of the graver 
Sort, unleſs at thoſe Seaſons when they ate doing the 
Tufineſs of their Function. 

There is one Abuſe in this Town winch won- 
derfully contributes to the Promotion of Vice; that 
tuch men are often put into the Commiſſion of che 
Peace, whoſe Intereſt it is, that Virtue ould be 
utterly baniſhed from among us; who maintain, 
or at leaſt enrich themſelves, by encouraging the 
erogcot Immoralities; to ahem all the Eaawds of 
tac Mar Tay Contribution ſor Shelter and Prote- 
Con from the Laws. Thus theſe worthy Magi- 
rates, inſtead of Ioffening Enormities, are the Oc- 
cauon of juſt twice as much Debauchery as there 
v. uid be without them. For thoſe infamous Women 
are forced upon doubling their Work and Induftry, 
to atuwer double Charges, of paying the Juſtice, and 
tupportiag taemieives, Like Thaoves who eſcape 
the Gallows, and are let out to ftcal in order to diſ- 
charge the Goaler's Fees. 

It is not to be queſt; oned, but the Queen and 
Nuudry might caſily redreſs this abominable Gricv- 
nnce; by eyiarging the Number of ]aliices of the 
Feacc, by endeavouring to Chate Men of virtnous 
i\rncipic:, by admitting none who have not con- 
turravic Fortunes; perhaps, by roccrving into the 
deumdter iome of the mott eminent Clengy: Then, 
br forcing all of them, upon ſevere Henalties, to 
art wiacy there is Cccaſion. and not permitting any 
Wav 4. oſſered, te refa:e the Commiſion ; but 

| ir: 
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in theſe two laſt Caſes, which are very material, I 
doubt there will be need of the Legiſlature. 
The Reformation of the Stage 1s entirely in the 
Power of the Queen; and in the Conſequences it 
bath upon the Minds of younger People, very 
well deſerve the firifteft Care. Beſide the unde- 
cent and prophane paſſages; beſide the perpe- 
tual turning into ridicule the very Function of the 
Prieſthood, with other Irregularities in moſt modern 
Comedies, which have been often objected to them; 
it is worth obſerving the diſtributive Juſtice of the 
Authors, which is conſtantly applied to the Puniſh- 
ment of V irtue, and the Reward of Vice; directly 
oppoſite to the Rules of their beſt Criticks, as well 
as to the Practice of Dramatic Poets in all other 
Ages and Countries. For Example, a Country 
Squire, who is repreſented with no other Vice but 
that of being a Clown, and having the provincial Ac- 
cent upon his Tongue, which is neither a Fault, nor in 
his Power to remedy, muſt be condemn'd to marry 
a caſt Wench, or a crack d Chambermaid On the 
other ſide, a Rake-hell of the Town, whoſe Chara- 
cter is ſet off with no other Accompliſhments but 
exceſſive Prodigality, Prophanencſs, Intemperance, 
and Luft, is rewarded with a Lady of great Fortune 


to his own, which his Vices had almoſt 
ruin And, as in a Tragedy, the Acro is re- 
preſemted to have obtained many Nic ories, n or- 

r to raiſe his Character in the Minds of Spe- 
ctators; io the Hero of a Comedy ies ed 
to have been viRorious in all his „tor 


the ſame Reaſon. I do not rememo e our 
Engliſh Poets ever ſuffer'd a criminal A:nvur to ſuc- 
ceed upon the Stage, till the Reign of — Charles 
the Second. Ever ſince that Time, the Alderman 


is made a Cuckold, the deluded Virgin is debauched, 
and 
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and. Adultery and Fornication are ſuppoſed to. be 
committed behind the Scenes, as Part of the A- 
ction. Theſe and many more Corruptions of the The- 
atre, peculiar to our Age and Nation, need conti- 
nue no longer than while the Court is content to 
connive at or them. Surely a Penfion would 
not be ill employed or fome Men of Wit, Learn- 
ing and Virtue, who might have Power to ftrike 
out every offenſive or unbecoming Paſſage from 
Plays already written, as well as taoſe that may be 
offered to the Stage for the future. By which 
and other wiſe Regulations, the Theatre might be- 
come A very innocent and uſeful Diverfion, inſtead 
of being the Scandal and Reproach to our Religion 
and Country. 

The Propoſals I have hitherto made for the Ad- 
vancement of Religion and Morality, are ſuch as 
come within reach of the Adminiſtration; ſuch as 
a pious active Prince, with a ſteddy Reſolution, 
might ſoon bring to Effect. Neither am I aware 
of any Objections to be raiſed againſt what I have 
— _ — "4 thought, that the 

ing Religion a to Intereſt and 
Favour, might increaſe Hypocriſy among us: And 
I believe it would. But if one in twenty 
ſhouid be b over to true Piety by this or 
— like Meth 1 — * be only 
ypocrites, the Advantage w ſtill be great. 
Beſides, Hypocriſy is much more eligible than 
open Infidelity and Vice; it wears the Livery of 
Religion; it acknowledges her Authority, and is 
cautious of giving Scandal. Nay, a long conti- 
nued Diſguiſe is too great a conſtraint upon human 
Nature; eſpecially an Eng/;//> Diſpoſition: Men 
would leave off their Vices out of mere Wearineſs, 
rather 
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rather than — 9 and per- 
haps Expence, perpet in pri- 
=. And T believe it is we mos foot 
pow earns thaw Pha raed. at laſt grows 


All other Projects to this great End have proved 
hitherto ineffectual. Laws againſt Immorality have 
not been executed, and Proclamations occaſionally 
iſſued out to iiiforce them, are wholly unregarded as 
Things of- Form. Religious Societies, though be- 
gun with excellent Intention, and by Perſons of true 
piety, are ſaid, I know not whether truly or no, to 
have dwindled into factious Clubs, and grown a 
Trade to enrich little knaviſh Informers of the mean- 
eſt Rank, ſuch as common Conſtables, and broken 


. | 
And ſome effectual Attempt hould be made 
towards ſuch a Reformation, is, perhaps more ne- 
ceſſary than People commonly apprehend ; becauſe 
the Ruin een e 
verſal Degeneracy of Manners, and Contempt of Re- 
lgion ;; which is entirely our Caſe at preſent. 
Diis te minorem, quod regis, imperas. Hor. 
Neither is this a Matter to be deferred till a more 
convenient Time of Peace and Leiſure: Becauſe a 
Reformation in Mens Faith and Morals is the beſt 
natural as well as religious Means to bring the 
good Conclufion. For if Men in Truſt 
performed their Duty for Conſcience ſake, Affairs 
be ne Gay weve prepara ds. And 3 thy bn. 
as they now y do. ey be- 
lieved a God, and his Providence, and ated 4 
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cordingly, they might reaſonably hope for his Divine 
ATA My 


in ſo juſt a Cauſe as ours. 
Nor could the Majeſty of the Engliſb _ A 
a any Occaſion, in a greater Luſtre, eit 

X — _ Subjects, than by an Adminiſtra- 
tion, which producing ſuch great Effects, would diſ- 
cover ſo much Power. And Power being the na- 
tural Appetite of Princes, a limited Monarch can- 
9 thing, as a ſtrict Execu- 
tion of the Laws. 

Befides ; all Parties would be obliged to cloſe 
with ſo a Work as this, for their own Repu- 
tation : Neither is any Expedient more likely to 
unite them. For, the moſt violent Party-men I 
have ever obſerved, are ſuch as in the Conduct of 
their Lives have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of Religion 
or Morality ; and when all ſuch are laid aſide, at 
leaſt thoſe among them as ſhall be found incorri- 
gible, it will be a Matter perhaps of no great Diffi- 
culty to reconcile the reft. 

1 he many Corruptions at preſent in every Branch 
of Buſineſs are almoſt inconceivable. I have heard 
it computed by ſkilful Perſons, that of Six Millions 
raiſed every Year for the Service of the Publick, 
one Third, at leaſt, is ſank and intercepted through 
the ſeveral Claſſes and Subordinations of artful Men 
in Office, before the Remainder is applied to the 

per Uſe. This is an accidental ill effect of our 
reedom. And while ſuch Men are in Truſt, who 
have no Check from within, nor any Views but to- 
wards their Intereſt, there is no other Fence againſt 
them but the certainty of being hanged upon the 
firſt Diſcovery, by the arbitrary Will of an uuli- 
mated Monarch, or his /izicr. .\mong us the only 
Danger to be apprehended, is th Lois of an hm- 


ployment z 
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; and that Danger is to be eluded a thouſand 

'ays. Beſides, when Fraud is great, it furniſhes 
Weapons to defend itſelf: And at worſt, if the 
Crimes be ſo flagrant, that a Man is laid aſide out 
of perfect Shame (which rarely happens) he retires 
loaded with the Spoils of the Nation; Er fruitur 
Diis iratis, 1 could name a Commiſſion, where 
ſeveral Perions, out of a Salary of five hundred 
Pounds, without other viſible Revenues, have al- 
ways lived at the Rate of two Thouſand, and laid 
out forty or fifty, Thouſand upon Purchaſes of Land 
or Annuities. An Hundred other Inftances of the 
ſame Kind might eaſily be produced. What Re- 
medy therefore can be found againſt ſuch Grievances 
in a Conſtitution like ours, but to bring Religion 
into countenance, and encourage thoſe who froin 
the Hope of future Reward, and Dread of future 
Puniſkment, will be moved to act with Juſtice and 
Integruy ? | 

T his is not to be accomplifhed any other War. 
but by introducing Religion as much as poſſible to tc: 
the Turn and Faſhion of the Age; which only lic 
the Power ot the Adminiſtration, the Prince with 
utmoſt ſtrictneſs regulating the Court, the Manittry, 
and other Perſons in great Employment; and the 
by their Example and Authority reforming all uo 
nave Dependance on them. 

It is certain that a Reformation ſucceſsfully car- 
ried on in this great Town would in Lime 1preac 
aiclf over the v. hole Kingdom; fince moſt ct tue 
couhderable Youth pats here that Seaſon of their 
Lies wherein the ſtrongeit Impreſſions are med, 
n order to improve their Education, or advance 
ter Foriunc; and tliole among them who return 
240 their icveral Countries, arc ture to be followed 

3 ard 


of 

Trinity, the Divinity of Chrift, the Immortality of the 
Soul, and even the Truth of all Revelation, are daily 
exploded and denied in Books openly printed; tho 
tis to be ſuppoſed, neither Party will avow ſuch 
inci or own the ſupporting of them to be any 
wa to their Service. . | 

ſt would be endlefs to fer down every corruption 
which requires a Remedy from the Le- 
ower. are like to have little ro- 
that come from without 


Faction and Intereſt too often prevail; as a ſingle 
Guide may dirett the way better than fve hundred 
who bade contrary Views, or lavk a /quint, or Hut 

I ſhall therefore mention but one more Parti- 
cular, which 1 think the Parkiamert- ought to take 
under Conſideration ; Whether it be not a Shame 
to our Country, and a Scandal to Chriſtianity, That 
in many Towns where there 1s a prodigious In 
creaſe in the number of Houſes and Inhabi:aars, ſo lit- 
tle care ſhould be taken for the building of Churches, 
that five parts in fix of the le arc abſolutely hin- 
der d from hearing divine Service? Particulariy heve 
in London, where a fingle Miniſter with one or two 
ſorry Curates, hath the care ſometim-'s of above 
| | twenty 
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twenty thouſand Souls incumbent on him. A neg- 
lect of Religion ſo ignominious, in my Opinion, 
that it can hardly be equalled in any y civilized Age 


or Country, 

But, to leave theſe airy imaginations of intro- 
Gang oe Laws for the Amendment of mankind ; 
what I principally inſiſt on is a due Execution of 
the old, which lies wholly in the Crown, and in 
the Authority derived from thence : I therefore re- 
turn to my former Aſſertion, That if Stations of 
Power, Truſt, Profit, and Honour, were | 
made the Rewards of Virtue and Piety, ſuch an Ad- 
miniſtration muſt needs have a mighty Influence on 
the Faith and Morals of the whole Kingdom : And 
men of great abilities would thex endeavour to ex- 
cel in the Duties of a rr 
goal themſelves for publick Service. I may poſ- 

bly be wrong. in ſome of the means I preſcribe to- 
wards this End: but that is no material Obje&tion 
again? the Deſigu itfelf. Let thoſe who are at the 
Helm contrive it better, which perhaps they ma; 
eaſily do. Every body will agree that the Diſeaſe 
15 manifeſt as well as dangerous ; that ſome Re- 
medy is neceſſary, and that none yet applicd hath 
been effectual; which is a ſufficient Excuſe for any 
man who wiſhes well to his country, to offer his 
Thoughts, when he can have no other End in 
view but the Publick Good. The preſent Queen 
is a Prince of as many and great Virtues as ever 
filled a Throne ; How would it brighten her Cha- 
racter to the Preſent and after Ages, if ſhe would 
exert her utmoſt Authority to inſtil ſome Share of 
thoſe Virtues into her People, which they are too de- 

euerate to learn only from her Example? And, be 
N. ſpoke with all the Veneration poſlible for ſo ex- 

vet k. 2 ccllert 
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enue, where he will be ſure to leave no Arts 
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Qualifications will not prevent 


thout other 


oftener ruin 


within, and States are 


ed by theſe than the other. 


To conclude : Whether the 


towards a Reformation be ſuch as are moſt 


I have offer d 
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LETTER 
MEMBER 3 of Commons 


in Ireland, to a MeMBtr of the 
Houſe of Commons in England, 
concerning the SACRAMENTAL 
TEST. a 


Written in the Year 1708. 


STR, 

Received your Letter, wherein you tell me of 
the ſtrange — entations made of us on your 
Side of * e The Inſtance you are 
Pleaſed to mention is that of the Preſbyterian Mi/- 
— Who according to your Phraſe, hath beer 
lately perſecuted in Brig Beda for his Religion: But it 
is eaſy to obſerve, how mighty :nduftrious ſome Peo- 


dle have been for three or four Years paſt, to hand 
about 
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about Stories of the Hardſhips, the Merits, the Num- 
ber, and the Power of the Preſbyterians in Ireland, 
to raiſe formidable Ideas of the of P 
there, and to tranſmit all for Eg, 1 by 
great Additions, and with ſpecial Care to have them 
inſerted with Comments in thoſe infamous weekly 
Papers that infeſt your Coffee -Houſes. So, when 
the Clauſe enacting a Sacramental Te was put in 
execution, it was given out in England that the 
Juſtices of Peace through this Kingdom had laid doun 
their Commiſſions: whereas, upon Examination, 
the whole Number was found to amount only to 
a dozen or thirteen, and thoſe generally of the loweſt 
Rate in Fortune and Underſtanding, and ſome of 
them ſuperannuated. So, when the Earl of P——te 
was in lreland, and the Parliament fitting, a formal 
Story was very gravely carried to his Excellency by 
ſome zealous Members, of a Prieit newly arrived 
from abroad to the North Weſt parts of /rel/and,who 
had publickly preached to his People, to fall a mur- 
thering the Proteſtants; which, tho' invented to ſerve 
an End they were then upon, anc are ſtill driving at, 
it was preſently handed over, and printed with 
arcud remarks by your worthy Scribblers. In 
like manner, the Account of that Perſon who was 
lately expelled our Univerſity for reflecting on the 
NM cmory of King W iam, what a Duſt it raiſed, 
and how foully it was related, is freſh enough in 
Niemory. Neither would people bc convinced till 
the Univeriity was at the pains of publiſhing a Latin 
Faper to juitify tnemielves. And, to mention no 
more, this Story of the Perſecution at Drogheda, how 
it hath been ſpread and aggravatcd, what Conſe- 
quences drawn from it, and what Reproaches fixed 
ca thoſc who have leaſt deleryed them, we are pony 
K 4 infor u 
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ther may happen to be read by Cuſtomers of all Ranks 
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informed. Now if the End of all this 


of the 
— — — 
8 Interceſhon it mi ht 1 " T1 

it is manifeſt that our S——r, when he was haſt 
Year in England, ſollicited in Perſon ſeveral Members 
of both Houſes, to have it repealed by an act chere, 
it be a Matter merely National, that cannot 
interfere with the Trade and Intereſt of g 
and though he himſelf 
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ever troubling thei ughts about the Truth, al- 
ways end it with lication aga 

mental Te, and 8 

pealing it in both K. 
reckoned a Weakneſs to ſay any 


P 
Cauſe; I ſhall only ſay, chat the ſcandalous Liberty 
thoſe Wretches take would hardly be allowed, if it 


for 
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for Curioſity or Amuſement, becauſe they lie al 
in the way. One of thais Authors (the Bellow tha 
was Pilloried, I have forgot his Name) is indeed ſo 
grave, ſententious, a Rogue, that there is 
no enduring him; the Oberer is much the briſker 
of the two, and I think farther gone of late in Lies 
and ] than his Pr yterias Brother. The 
Reaſon why 1 mention him, is to have an Occaſion 
of letting you know, that you have not dealt ſo gal- 
lantly with us, as we did with you in a parallel Caſe : 
lat year a was brought here from England, cal- 
led 4 Diabyze berevees tbe 4 chbbep Canterbury 
and Mr. Higgins, which we ordered to be burnt by 
the common Hangman, as it well deſerved, though 
we have no more to do with his Grace of Canterbury, 
than you have with the Archbiſhop of Dub/i» ; nor 
can you love and reverence your Prelate more than 
we do ours, whom you tamely ſuffer to be abuſed 
openly, and by name, by that Raſcal of an 
Objerwator ; and lately upon an ir wherein he 
had no Concern : I mean the Buſineſs of the Miffo- 
nary at Drogheda, wherein our excellent Pr. mate was 
engaged, and did nothing but according to Law and 
Diſcretion. But becauie the Lord Archbiſhop of 
Dublin hath been, ſeveral of late 
Years, miſr in England, I would willingly 
ſet you right in his Character. For his great Suf 
ferings 


eminent Services, he was by the late King 
to the See of Derry, About the ſame 

ime he wrote a Book to juſtify the Revolution, 
wherein was an Account of King Jane,, Proceedings 
in Zreland, and the late Archbiſhop T.. lar recom- 
mended it to the King as the moſt 1=rviccable Trea- 
tiſe that could have been publiſhes at ſuch a J uncture. 
And as his Grace ſet out upon thoſe * 
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has proceeded ever fince, as a loyal Subject to the 
Queen, entirety for the Succeſſion in the Proteſtant 
Lane, and for ever excluding the Pretender ; and tho? 
a firm Friend to the Church, yet with Indulgence to- 
wards Diſſenters, as appears from his Conduct at 
Derry, where he was ſettled for many Years among 
the moſt virulent Set; yet upon his removal to 
Dublin, they parted from him with Tears in their 
Eyes, and univerſal acknowledgments of his Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, For the reſt, it muſt be own'd, he 
does not buſy himſelf by ing deep into any Par- 
ty, but rather ſpends his Time in Acts of Hoſpita- 
lity and Charity, in building of Churches, repairing 
his Palace, in introducing and preferring the worthi- 
eſt perſons he can find, without other regards: In 
ſhort, in the practice of all Virtues that can become 
a publick or private Life. This and more, if poſ- 
fible, is due to ſo excellent a perſon, who may be 
juſtly reckoned among the greateſt and moſt learned 
Prelates of this Age, however his Character may be 
defiied by ſuch mean and dirty Hands as thoſe of 
the Ob/erwator, or ſuch as employ him. 

1 now come to anſwer the other part of your Let- 
ter, and ſhal! give you my Opinion freely about re- 
pealing the Secramental 7; only whereas you de- 
fire my Thoughts as a Friend, and not as 1 am a 
Member of Parliament, I muſt aſſure you they are 
exactly the ſame in both Capacities. 

I muſt begin by telling you, we are 
ſurprized at your wonderful Kindneſs to us on this 
Occaſion, in being ſo very induftrious to teach us to 
ſce our Imereſts in a Point where we are ſo unable 
to ſee it ourſelves. This hath given us ſome ſuſpi- 
cion ; and tho' in my own particular, I am hugely 
bent to believe, that waenever you concern yourſclves 

in 
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in our Affairs, it is certainly for aur Good, yet I have 
the misfortune to be ſomething ſingular in this Be- 
lief, and therefore I never attempted to juſtify- it, but 
content myſelf to poſſeſs my own Opinion in pri- 
vate, for fear of encountering Men of more Wit or 
Words than I have to ſpare. 

We at this Diſtance, who ſee nothing of the Spring 
of Actions, are forced by mere Conjecture to aſſign 
two reaſons for your deſiring us to r the Sacra- 
mental Teft ; one is, becauſe you are ſaid to imagi 


it will be one Step towargs the like good Work in 
England. The more immediate, that it will 


open a Way for rewarding /evera! Perſons who have 
well deſcrved upon a great Occaſion, but who are 
now unqualified through that Impediment. 

I do not frequently quote Poets, eſpecially Engliþ : 
but I remember there is 1 ſome of Mr. Cowley s 
Love Verſes, a Strain that I thought extraordinary 
at Fifteen, and have often fince imagined it to be 
ſpoken by Ireland, 

Forbid it, Heaven, my Life ſhould be 
Weigh'd with her leaft Conweniency. 


In ſhort, whatever advantage you propoſe to your- 
ſelves by repealing the Sacramezra/ Tr}, ſpeak it out 
plainly, *tis the beſt Argument you can uſe, for we 
value your Intereſt much more than our own: If 
your little Finger be ſore, and you think a Poultice 
made of our Vall will give it any Eaſe, ſpeak 
the Word, and it ſhall be done : The ena of cur 
whole Kingdom is at any time ready to ſtrike to that 
of your pooreſt Fiſbing Towns ; it is hard you will not 
accept our Services, unleſs we believe at the ſame tive 
that you are only conſulting our Profit, and giving 
us Marks of your Love. If there be a Fire at ſome 

| diſtance, 
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and Employment: And muſt thoſe two Articles be 
e ? Iris 

2 mighty Conceit men, to melt 
bee the fre ee 
into that of the Religion of the rate; of which 
Appeiaien i i ear o ind ths reaſon tha the 

: If by the rate, they. mean the Prince, 
the a Falſhood ; for when King 


Fame: was Prince, the clabliſhed Church was the 
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fame it is now. It hy the fame Word they mean the 
Legiſlatuxe, we no more. Be that as it will, 
we of this Kingdom believe the Church of /reiand to 
be the National Church, and the only one eſtabliſhed 
by „ and are willing er to give a 

oleration 7 iſſenters ; but if once we repeal our 

ef, and grant a Toleration, or 

the Execution of the penal Laws, I do not ſee how we 
can be ſaid to have any eſtabliſed Church remain- 
ing; or rather why there will not be as many eſta- 
bliſhed Churches, as are Sects of Dillenters. 
No, ſay they, yours will till be the National Church, 


the Publick : But Thar I ſuppo ke} wr ga == 
Duration, and it would be very unjuſt it ſhould, be- 
cauſe, to ſpeak in T. Ada. phraſe, it is not reaſonahle 
that Revenues ſhould be annexed to one Opinion 
more than another, when all are equally lawful; and 
. 888 * 
ought to pay ſor maintaining ulations he does 
not believe. Bu 7 * ar je oy Agr 
Opinions be cannot be deprived the Oy; 5rtamity 
ee Their Zeal is com- 
and when employ ments go a be. far 
want of hands they - 1222 alal, 
upon condition they will not to 
= maxims that equally 0 
Tarks, Jews, #nfidels, and Hereticks : or, which is 
more even Papi/is themſelves: The form- 
ju apy an. pacman.) rc becauſe cheſe laft 
own 2 foreign power, and muſt be ſhut out. 
But there is no great Weight in this; for their Reli- 
ion can ſuit wth Free States, with limited or abſo- 
Monarchies, as well as a better; and the Pope's 
power in France is but a Shadow; ſo * 
| oor 
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Foot there need be no great Danger to the Conſtitu- 
ft; to employments. I will help 
you to enough of them, be ready to allow the 
Pope as little power here as you pleaſe ; and the bare 
Opinion of his being a Vicar of Chriſt is but a pecu- 
. _ for which no of forving is — be 
ved of the Capacity his . 
"Bur, X you pleale, I wii tell you the great Ob- 
jeftion we have againſt repealing this ſame Sacra- 
mental ef. It is, that we are veri 
the conſequence will be an entire alteration of Re- 
ligion among us in no great compaſs of Years. 
And pray, obſerve how we reaſon here in Treland 
upon this matter. 

We obſerve the Scots in our Northern Parts, to 
de a brave induftrious extremely devoted 
do their Religon, and full of an «ndiffurbed affcc- . 
tion towards each other. Numbers of that noble 
nation, invited by the Fertilities of Soil, are glad 
do exchange their barren Hills of Leguabar by a 
Voyage of three Hours, for our fruitful Vales of 
Daus and Antriz, ſo productive of that Grain, 
which ar little trouble and leſs expence, finds diet 
and lodging for themſelves and their cattle. Theſe 
Pre, by their extreme Parſimony, wonderful 

xterity in Dealing, and firm adherence to one an- 
other, ſoon grow into wealth from the malle Begin 
nings, never are rooted out where they once fix, and 
increaſe daily by new Supplies: Beſides, when they 
are the ſuperior number in any Tract of Ground, 
they are not ov patient of Mixture; bat ſach, whom 
they cannot @/imilate, ſoon find it their Intereſt to 


remove. I have done all in my power on ſome land 
of my own, to preſerve two or three Egli fellows 
in their neighbourhood, bat found it impoſſible, tho 
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one df 
. Add to all this, that 


make a con- 

CO — — 
have no ober Merit, but that of doing their Duty 
in their ſeveral Stations; Therefore, when the Teſt 
is repealed, — * nd — yes ns 
ow who have much greater Serwyices 
The Commiſſions of the Revenue are 


mighty Influence in every 


this Door is open 
wiſione of the Peace, to make them 


Church for their Teachers. I know i 
jecied, that if all this ſhould 
yet the Fretbyterian Reli 
the National by AR 
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ableſt of rhofe 


ofe d were wege e moſt Ranch 
3 mention 
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"ad Whigs upon all other Occaſions, 
11 5 30 542034 e 


contindes ſo, ray dd have ſince 
— — — Which did not come 
within whe D Defiffition. Whoever bears a true Ve- 

y of King William, 
nd Slavery; who- 
| | Queen, with 
and” De oftarion” the Pre- 
es .the Sacceſhon to the 


England, with an P:4ulgence for ſcrupulous Con- 
ſciences ; ſuch a Man we think acts upon right Prin- 
— and may be juſtly allowed a A hig: And 1 

are not fix Members in our Houſe of 
— who may not fairly come under this 

So that the Parties among us are made 
__ on —_ of moderate Whigs, and on the other 

efbyterians and their Abettors, by which laſt 
1 . ſuch who can equally go to a Church or 
Convanticle, or ſuch who are [Biferent to all Re- 
ligion in general; or laſtly, ſuch who affect to bear 
2 perſonal Rancour towards the : Theſe laſt 
are a Sett of Men not of our own their 
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not be ſaid to ſuffer any loſs or injury, if it be re- 
fuſed them. Neither is it very clear, how far ſome 


r of Common Enemy. 
4373 


er 
eons Be Prelacy and 3 


And therefore there is one ſmall Doubt I would 
ly ſatisfied in, before I agree to the re- 
ben Gay have by ae analy nad 
—_ they have by their 

themſelves the National Religion, and diſpoſed the 
their Pafiors or : 


2 


1 
le 


many Preſbyterian Divines, 

2 ſome of them call - 
ing it ＋ was properly) a Rag of Popery, 
and all it was to effabliþ Jaguity by Law. 
Now, I be glad to know when and where 
their Sacceſſors have renounced this Doctrine, and be- 
fore what Witneſſes. Becauſe methinks I ſhould be 
loath to poor titular Bi in partibus, ſeiz- 


ſee 
2 0 2 20 


22982 who call in 
L 3 Foreigner: 


A LETTER concerning the 
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y oug 
berty of Conſcience, and leave to aiſemble. That 
I ing removed at the Revolution, they 


mary oops chm heed 
ing one requeſt is only uſed as a ftep 
another? A Lover is ever complaming of Cr 
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. is denied him; and hen the Lady 
ſhe is from the next moment at his 


There is one 
mental Teft, 3 
be ſtiled of Church of England, who 


getting of an 


ſuch mercenary 
9 Now it the Law concluding 
all men to be members of that Church where they 


— Thar, uch who 
kice, were Member of the Church 
doing their Duty. However, 
nk we have often defired they 
Ape > For if the matter ſtuck only 
„ e 
employment, ſhould, in- 
JOE the Sacrament, be obliged to ſwear, 
that he is a Member of the Church Ireland by 
Law eſtabliſhed, with Epi , and ſo forth ; and 
as they do now in Scotland, to be true to the Kirk. 
But when we drive them thus far, they always re- 


turn to the main body of the Argument, ument, urge the 
— As * 
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berty of ſcrving their Queen and Co on ac- 
count of their Conicience : And in ſhort, have re- 
courſe to the common Stile of their Half- Brethren. 
Now whether tais be a ſincere way of arguing, I will 

appeal to any other Judgment but theirs. 
There is another 1opick of Clamour ſomewhat 
parallel to the foregoing: It ſeems by the Teſt- 
Clauſe, the Mit, Cfficers are obliged to receive 
the Sacrament, as well as the Civil. And it is 2 
matter of {ome patience, to hear the Diſſenters de- 
claiming upon this Occaſion : They cry they are 
armed, they are uſed like Papiſts: When an Enemy 
appears at home, or from abroad, they muſt ſit ſtill, 
and ſee their Thxcats cut. or be hang'd for High- 
Treaſon if they offer to defend themielves. Miſe- 
rable Condition! Woeful Dilemma! It is happy for 
us all, the Pretender was not appriſed of this pa/- 
ie P. fbyterian Principle, elſe he would have in- 
fallibly landed in our Northern Parts, and found them 
all ſet down in their Formalities, as tne Gaui did 
the Raman Senators, ready to die witn Honour in 
their Callings. Son, times to appeaſe their indig- 
nation, we venture to give them Hopes, that in 
ſuch a Caſe the Government will perhaps connive, 
and hardly be ſo ſevere to hang them for defending 
it againſt the Leucr of. the Law; to which they 
readily anſwer, That tae) will rot he at our Mer - 
Cy, but let us fight our Patties ourſelves. Some- 
times we offer to get an Act, by wiich, upon all 
. Popiſh inſurrections at home, or P.p:;4 Invaſions 
from abroad, the Governmen. ſhal! be impowered to 
grant Cum nuilionsioall Proteſtants whatſoever, with- 
out that e /ecuting circumſtance of obliging them 
to /.'j bur Prayers when they receive the Sacra- 
ment: but they abhor all Thoughts of Occafional 
| * Commiſſions; 
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Commiſſions; they will not do our Drudgery, and 
we reap the Benefit : It is not worth their while to 
fight pro 4ris & Focis ; and they had rather loſe their 
Eftates, Liberties, Religion, and Lives, than the plea- 
ſure of Governing. 

But to bring this Diſcourſe towards a conciuſion : 
If the Diſlenters will be ſatisfied with ſuch a To/cration 
by Law, as hath been granted them in Exgland, I be- 
lieve the Majority of both Houſes will fall readily in 
with it; farther it will be hard to perſuade this Houſe 
of Commons, and perhaps much harder the next. 
For, to lay the truth, we make a mighty difference 
here between ſuffering Titles to grow among us, and 
wearing them for Popes, We are fully convinced in 
our Conſciences, that Ve ſhall alway s tcleratc Them ;; 
but not quite {o fully that They will always tolerate Us, 
when it comes to their turn; and V are the Majority, 
and Ve are in Poſſeſſion. 

He that argues in defence of a Law in force, not 
antiquated or obſolete, but lately enacted, is certainly 
on the ſafer fide, and may be allo ed to point out the 
Dangers he conceiyes to foreſee in the abrogation of 


it. 

For if the Conſequences of repealing this Clauſe 
ſhould at ſome time or other enable the Preibyterians 
to work themſelves up into the National Church ; in- 
ſlead of writing Proteitants, it would ſow eternal Di- 

viſions among them. Pirſt, their own Sects, which 

now lie dormant, would be ſoon at Cuffs gain with 
each other about Power and Preferment ; and che 4½ 
ſenting Epiſcopals, perhaps diſcontented to ſuch a de- 
gree, as upon ſome fair aubapy occation, would be 
able ro ſhake the firmeſt Loyalty; Which none can 
deny theirs to be. 

Neither is it very difficult to conjecture, from ſome 
late Proceedings, at what à rate this Z£57;:4 15 ike to 

| drive 
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drive wherever it Fouts of e 
= 


— 
I think it a pity it has not been remedied. 


Thus I have fairly given you, Sir, my own Opi- 


e in both 
Houſes here, relating to this weighty ; upon 
which 1 am confident reckon. I 


you may 
will leave you to make what uſe of it you pleaſe. 


I am with great ReſpeA, Sir, 
Dublin, Dec. 4, 
1708, Tour, &c. 
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TRITICAL ESSAY 


UPON THE 
FacuLTits of the MIND. 


— 


To 


S IX, 
— 
B Ager, 
late » GD nr — 
for running into Hale Topicks and 
. their Sub- 
ject and cloſely: All which Errors 1 have care 
fo 


avoided in the following Eſſay, which I have 
as a Pattern for Writers to imitate. 


The Thoughts and | entirely new, the 
Puotations untouched by others, the Subject of mighty 
Importance, and treated with much Order af Perſpi- 


exity: It bas coff me a great deal of Time ; and IA 
fire you —ͤ act 
of =y Genin oP 


x56 A Tritieel Eſay upon 


Hiloſophers ſay, that Man is a Microcoſm, or lit- 

tle World, reſembling in Miniature every part of 
the Great : And, in my opinion, the body natural may 
be compared to the body politick : And if this be ſo, 
how can the Fpicurcan's opinion be true, that the Uni- 
verſe was formed by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, 
which Iwill no more believe, than that the accaden- 
tal jumbling of the letters in the Al would 
fall by chance into a moſt ingenious and learned Trea- 
tiſe of Philoſophy. - Riſum tencatis amici? [Hor.} 
This falſe Opinion muſt needs create many more; 
tis like an error in the firſt Concoction, which can- 
not be correfted in the ſecond ; the Foundation is 
weak, and whatever Superſtructure you raiſe upon 
it, muſt of neceſſity fall to the ground. Thus men 
are led from one error to another, till with Ixion 
they embrace a Cloud inſtead of Juno; or like the 
Dog in the Fable, loſe the Subſtance in gaping at the 
Shadow. For ſuch Opinions cannot tohere ; but like 
the Iron and the Clay in the Toes of Nebachad- 
negra Image, muſt ſeparate and break in pieces. 
I have read in a certain Author, that Alexander 
wept becauſe he had no more worlds to conquer; 
Which he need not have done, if the fortuitous con- 
courſe of Atoms could create one: But this is an opi- 
nion fitter for that many-headed beaſt the Vulgar to 
entertain, than for ſo wile a man as Zpicurus; the 
corrupt part of his Sect only borrowed his Name, as 
the Monkey did the Cat's Claw, to draw the Cheſ- 
nut out of the Fire. 

However, the firſt ſtep to the Cure is to know the 
Diſcaſe; and cho Truth may be difficult to find, be- 
cauſe, as the Philoſopher obterves, ſhe lives in the 
bottom of a well, yet we nerd not, like blind men, 


grope 
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de in day light. I hope I may be allowed 
— 4 — more learned * to offer my Mite, 
ſince a ſtander- by may ſometimes perhaps ſee more of 
the game than he that plays it. But ! co not think a 
Philoſopher obliged to account for every Phanome- 
non in Nature, or drown himſelf with 4-i/forlr, for 
not being able to ſolve the ebbing and flowing of the 
Tide, in that fatal Sentence he pait upon himſelf, 
Duia te non capio, tu copies me. g 
Wherein he was at once the Judge and the Cri- 
minal, the Accuſer and Executioner. Secrates, on 
the other hand, who ſaid he knew nothing, was pro- 
nounced by the Oracle to be the wiſell man in the 
world. | 
But to return from this Digreſſion, I think it as 
clear as any Demonſtration in Eaclid, that Nature 
does nothing in vain; if we were able to dive into 
her ſecret Receſſes, we ſhould find that the ſmalleſt 
Blade of Graſs, or moſt contemptible Weed, has its 
particular uſe ; but ſhe is chiefly admirable in her 
minuteſt compoſitions, the leaſt and moſt contempti- 
ble Inſet moſt diſcovers the Art of Nature, if 1 
may ſo call it: tho' Nature, which delights in variety, 
will always triumph over Art: And as the Pom 
obſerves, 
Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurrec. 
OR. 
But the various Opinions of Philoſophers, have 
ſcatter'd thro” the world as manyPlagues of the Mind, 
as Pandora's Box did thoſe of the Body, only wits 
this difference, that they have not left Hope at the 
bottom. And if Truth be not fled with Area, ſhe is 
certainly as hidden as the Source o: the N and ca 
be 
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A Tritical Eſſay upon 


bes ng ey hangs Vp the Cynick only 
wer'd, „ OE gn 


me, but fland from between me and the Light ; 

was almoſt —— © WY that 

— amp Sea, with this remarkable 
How diluent waethis Man from the Ulcer, who 

ing told his Son would ſpend all he had got, re- 

ied, He cannot take more Pleaſure in Spending, than 


f did in Getting it. Thele men could ice the Faults 
of each other, but not their own ; thoſe « 
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vice, not to rail at what they cannot underſtand : it 
does but diſcover that ſelf-tormentingPaſſion of Envy, 
than which the greateſt Tyrant never invented a more 
2 — 


—— Juv. 

2 r NN 
chat they are no more judges of this, than a man that 
is born can have any true idea of Colours. I 


have always obſerved, that your empty veſſels ſound 
loudeſt: I value their Laſhes as little as the Sea did 


when Teræes whipp'd it. The utmoſt favour a Man 


haſt: 


can expect from them is, that which Po/yphemus 
miſed Uly/es, that he would devour him the 
They to ſubdue a Writer as Cſar did his Ene- 
my, with a Yeni, widi, vici. I confeſs I value the 

of the judicious few, np — 


who devour the Honey, and will not work them- 
ſelves ; and a Writer need no more regard them than 
the Moon does the barking of a little ſenſeleſs Cur. 
For, in ſpight of their terrible roaring, you may 
with half an eye diſcover the 4/5 under the Lion's ſkin. 

But to return to our Diſcourſe : Demeſſ henes being 


never leſs alone, than when he is alone : 
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Nunguam minus folut quam cum din... 

And Archimedes, the Famons Mathematician, was 

fo intent upon his Problems, that he never minded 
the Soldier who came to kill him. Therefore not to 
detract from the juſt Praiſe which to Orators, 
they ought to conſider that Nature which gave us two 
Eyes to ſee, and two Ears to hear, has 122 
one Tongue to ſpeak, wherein however ſome do ſo 
abound, that the Virtuoſi who have been ſo 10 fag 


fearch for the perpetual Motion, may infallibly 


"= men admire Republicks, becauſe Orators 
flouriſh there moſt, and ate the great Enemies of 
Tyranny : But my is, that one Tyrant is 
better than an hundre Feten theſe Oran inflame 
the whoſe anger is really but a ſhort Fir 


Tra furor brevis eſt. Hon. 


After which, Laws are like Cobwebs, which 
catch ſmall Flies, but let Waſps 1 — 


— But in Oratory the greateſt Art . 


Artis oft celare Artem. 


But this may be the work of Time, we muſt 
hold on all ities, and let {lip no occafion, 
we ſhall be forced to weave Peneloper*s Web, unravel 
in the night what we did in the day. And therefore 
I have obſerved, chat Time is painted wick a Lock 
before, and ba!d behind, ſignify ing thereby, that we 
malt take Time (as we fay) by the Forelock, for 
when tis once paſt there is no recalling it. 


The 
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The Mind of Man is at firſt (if you will pardon 
_ an) ike Tabula ſeo ike Wax which 

lle it is ſoft, is capable of any Impreſſion, till 
Time has harden'd it. And at length Death, that 
= Tyrant, ſtops us in the midſt of our cateer. 
. ny 55 908. ages 

Death, which ſpares none, from the Sceptre to 
the Spade. 

Mors omnibus communis. 

All Rivers go to the Sea, but none return from it. 
Xerxe: wept when he beheld his Army, to conſider 
that in leſs than an hundred years they would be 
all dead. Aracreon was choaked with a Grape- 
Rane ; and violent Joy kills as well as violent Grief. 
There is nothing in this world conſtant, but Incon- 
ftancy ; yet Plato thought, that if Virtue would ap- 
pear to the world in her own native dreſs, all men 
would be enamoured with her. But now fince In- 
tereſt governs the World, and Men neglect the gol- 
den Mean, Jupiter himſelf, if he came on the Earth, 
would be iſed, unleſs it were as he did to Da- 
nar, in a Golden Shower ; For men now-a-days 
worſhip the Riſing Sun, and not the Setting. 

Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos. 


Thus have I, in Obedience to your Commands, 
ventured to expoſe myſelf to cenſure in this critical 
age. Whether I have done right to my Subject, 
muſt be left to the Judgment of the learned Reader : 
However, I cannot but hope that my attempting of 
it may be an Encouragement for {ome able Pen to 
perform it with more Succeſs. 


Vor.. I. M PRE- 
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PREDICTIONS 
| FOR 
The YE AR 1708. 


Wherein the Month, and Day of the 

Month are ſet down, the Perſons 
named, and the great Actions and 
Events of next Year particularly re- 
lated, as they will come to pals. 


—T 


Written to prevent the P England 


— 


— 


By Is Aac BickERSTAFF, £/q. 


ſtora, who ſet up to be the Artiſts. I know ſeveral 
learned men have contended that the whole is a Cheat 


5 - that 
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Sat it is abſurd and ridiculous to imagine, the Stars 
can have any influence at all upon human Actions, 
Thoughts, or Inclinations: And whoever has not 
bent his Studies that way, may be excuſed for think- 
ing ſo, when he ſees in how wretched a manner that 
noble Art is treated by a few mean illiterate Traders 
between us and the Stars ; who import a yearly Rock 
of Nonſenſe, Lyes, Folly, and Impertinence, which 
they offer to the world as genuine from the Planets, 
tho' they deſcend from no greater a height than their 
own Brains: | 
-- T intend in a ſhort time to publiſh a large and ra- 
tional Defence of this Art, and — 2 ſay no 
more in its juſtification at preſent, than that it hath 
been in all ages defended by many learned men, and 
among the reſt by Socrates himfelf, whom I look up- 
on as undoubtedly the wiſeſt of uninſpired mor- 
tals: To which if we add, that thoſe who have con- 
demned this Art, though otherwiſe learned, having 
been ſuch = cr diinctatuts their Studies this 
way, or at leaſt did not ſucceed in their Applica- 
tions; their Teſtimony will not be of much weight 
to its diſadvantage, fince they are liable to the com- 
mon Objection of condemning what they did not 
underſtand. | 
Nor am I at all offended, or think it an injury to 
the Art, when I fee the common Dealers in it, the 
Students in Aftrolegy, the Philomaths, and the reſt 
of that tribe, treated by wiſe men with the utmoſt 
Scorn and Contempt ; but rather wonder, when I 
obſerve gentlemen in the country, rich cnough to 
lerve the Nation in Parliament, poring in Partridoe's 
Almanack, to find out the events of the year at home 
and abroad; netdaring to propoſe a Hunting - match, 
till Gadbury or he have fixed the Weather. 
M 2 I will 
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A e 
or any other fraternity, to be not only Aſtrolo- 
gers, but Conyurers too, if I do not produce a hun- 
dred Inſtances in all their Almanacks, to convince any 
reaſonable man, that they do not ſo much as under- 


412 
Ir E 
Though it y happen'd in ſome of their Al- 
manacks, that — King Wilkam way pray ' d for 


many 
4 
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many months after he was dead, becauſe it fell out 
that he died about the beginning of the year. _ 

To mention no more of their i Predic 
tions : What have we to do with their Advertiſements 


All which I ſhewed to ſome friends many months 
before they happened, that is, I gave them Papers 
ſealed up, to open at ſuch a time, after which they 
were at liberty to read them ; and there they found 
my Predictions true in every Article, except one or 


two, very minute. 
As for the few ing Predictions I now offer 


the world, I forbore publiſhing . 
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uſed the ſeveral Almanacks for the year we are now: 
enter d on. I find them all in the uſual ſtrain, and I 
beg the Reader will compare their manner with 
mine: And here I make bold to tell the world, that 
J lay the whole Credit of my Art upon the Truth 
of theſe Predictions; and 1 will be content, that 


Partridge, and the reſt of his clan may hoot me for. 
a Cheat and Impoſtor, if I fail in any fingle parti- 
cular of moment. I believe, any man who reads 
this Paper, will look upon me to be at leaſt a per- 
ſon of as much honeſty and underſtanding, as a com- 
mon maker of Almanacks. I do not lurk in the 
dark; I am not wholly unknown in the world; I 
have ſet my name at length, to be a mark of In- 
famy to mankind, if they ſhall find I deceive them. 
: E. ond hing 1 muſt deſire to be forgiven, that I 
talk wore ipa ing iy of home-aftairs: As it will be 
impꝛuuci ce ο diicover Secrets of State, ſo it would 
be dangero"s 2 my perſon ; but in ſmaller matters, 
and tha are vot of publick conſequence, 1 ſhall be 
very iree; aud the i ruth of my Conjectures will as 
much app-ar fem choſe as the other. As for the 
moſt ugnal Lvents abroad in France, Flanders, ltaly, 
and 8, mal make no ſcruple to predict them 
in plam terms: Some of them are of importance, 
and i houve 1 ſhall ſeldom miſtake the day they will 
Happen ; theretore, 1 think good to inform the Rea- 
der, t all along make uſe of the Old Style ob- 
ſerved in land, which I deſire he will compare 
with that of the News- papers, at the time they re- 
late the Actions I mention. 

I muſt add one word more: I know it hath been 
the opinion of ſeveral of the learned, who think well 
enough of the true Art of Aſtrology, That the Stars, 
do only incliue, and not force the Actions or Wills of 

men 
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men: And therefore, however I may proceed by right 


Rules, yet I cannot in prudence ſo confidently aſſure 
the Events will follow exaQly as I ict them. 

I hope I have maturely conſider d this Objection, 
which in ſome caſes is of no little weight. For ex- 
ample: A man may, by the influence of an over- 
ruling Planet, be diſpoſed or inclined to Luſt, Rage, 
or Avarice, and yet by the force of Reaſon overcome 
that bad Influence; and this was the caſe of So- 
crates: But as the great Events of the World uſually 
depend numbers of men, it cannot be expected 
they ſhould all unite to croſs their Inclinations, from 
purſuing a general deſign, wherein they unanimouſly 
agree. Beſides, the Influence of the Stars reaches 
to many actions and events which are not any way in 
the power of Reaſon ; as ſickneis, death, and what 
we commonly call accidents, with many more, need- 
leſs to repeat. 

But now it is time to proceed to my Predictions, 
which I have begun to calculate from the time that 
the Sur enters into Aries, And this I take to be 
properly the beginning of the patural year, I pur- 
ſue them to the time that he enters Libra, or ſome- 
what more, which is the buſy period of the year. 
The remainder I have not yet adjuſted, upon account 
of ſeveral Impediments needleſs here to mention: 
Beſides, I mutt remind the Reader again, that this is 
but a Specimen of what I defign in ſucceeding years 
to treat more at large, if 1 may have Liberty and 
Encouragement. 

My firſt Prediction is but a Trifle, yet I will men- 
tion it, to ſhew how ignorant thoſe ſotriſh Pretenders 
to Aſtrology are in their own Concerns : It relates to 
Partridge the Almanack-maker ; I have conſulted the 
Stars of his Nativity by my own Rules, and find he 
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will infallibly die upon the 29th of March next, about 
eleven at night, of a raging Fever; therefore I ad- 
os him to conſider of it, and ſettle his affairs in 


"The month of id will be obſervable for the 
death of many great perſons. On the 4th will die 

the Cardinal % Noaiiles, Archbiſhop of Paris: On 
che 11th he young Frince of Mfarias, Son to the 
Duke of Arjen: On the 14th a great Peer of this 
Realm will die at his Country Houſe : On the 19th 
an old Laymen of great Fame for Learning: and on 
the 23d an eminent Goldimith in Lombard Street. I 
could mention others both at home and abroad, if 
I did not conſider it is of very little uſe or inftruc- 
tion to the Reader, or the World. 
As to publick affairs: On the 7th of this month 
there will be an Infurreftion in D. aphine, occaſioned 
1 which will not be 


quieted in ſome mon 

On the 1 5th will be a violent Storm on the South- 
Eaft Coaft of France, which will deſtroy many of 
their Ships, and ſome in the very Harbour. 

The 1gth will be famous for the Revolt of a whole 
Province or Kingdom, excepting one City, by which 
the affairs of a certain Prince in the alliance will take 
a better face. 

May, agam common Conjectures, will be no 

very buſy month in Europe, but very fignal for the 
death of the Dauphin, which will } happen on the 
7th, aſter a ſhort Fit of Sickneſs, and grievous Tor- 
ments with the Strangury. He dies leis lamented by 
the Court than the Kingdom. 

On the oth a Mare/chbal of France will break his 
Leg by a fail from his Horſe. I have not been able 
to diſcover whether he will then die or not. 

On 
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On the 411th will begin a moſt important Siege, 
which the eyes of all Europe will be upon: I cannot 
be more particular: for in relating affairs that ſo 
nearly concern the Confederates, and conſequently 
this Kingdom, I am forced to confine myſelf, for 
ſeveral reaſons very obvious to the Reader. 
On the 15th News will arrive of a very ſurpriæ- 
ing Event, than which nothing could be more unex- 


On the 19th three noble Ladies of this Kingdom 
will, againſt all expectation, with Child, to 
the great joy of their H . 

On the 23d a famous Buffoon of the Play-houſe 
will die a ridiculous death, ſuitable to his vocation. 

June. r „ e 
by the utter diſperſing of thoſe ridiculous deluded 
Enthuſiaſts, commonly call'd the Propbers ; occaſi- 
oned chiefly by ſecing the time come that many of 


weak, to foretel things near at hand, when a very 
few months muſt of neceſſity diſcover the Impoſture 
to all the world; in this point leſs prudent than 


common A k-makers, who are ſo wile to wan- 
der in Generals, and walk dubiouſly, and leave to 
the Reader the buſineſs of 1 


interpreting. 

On the 1 of this month a French General will be 
killed by a random Shot of a Cannon-Ball. 

On the *th a Fire will break out in the Suburbs 
of Paris, which will deſtroy above a thouſand houſes ; 
and ſeems to be the ſoreboding of what will happen, 


to the ſurprize of all Europe, about the end of the 
following month. 
FE On 
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On the 10th a great Battle will be fought, which 
will begin at four of the clock in the afternoon ; and 
laſt till nine at _—_—— obſtinacy, but na 
very deciſive Event. I not name the Place, 
for the reaſons aforeſaid ; but the Commanders on 
each left wing will be killed I ſee Bonfires, and 
hear the noiſe of Guns fora Vi . 

On the 14th there will be a Report of the 
French King's death. 

On the 2oth Cardinal Portocarere will die of 2 
Dyſentery, with great ſuſpicion of Poiſon ; but the 
Report of his Intentions to revolt to King Charles, 
will prove falſe. 

Fuly. The Gth of this month a certain Genera] 
will, by a glorious action, recover the Reputation he 
loſt by former Misfortunes. 

On the 1 2th a great Commander will die a Priſoner 
in the hands of his Enemies. 

On the 14th a ſhameful Diſcovery will be made of 
a French Jeſuit, 1 Poiſon to a great Foreign 
General; and when he is put to the Torture, will 
make wonderful diſcoveries. 

In ſhort this will prove a month of great action, 
if I might have liberty to relate the particulars. 

At home, the death of an old famous Senator will 
happen on the 1 5th at his Country-houſe, worn with 
age and diſeaſes. 

But that which will make this month memorable 
to all poſterity, is the death of the French King, 
Lewis the Fourteenth, after a week's Sickneſs at 
Mari, which will happen on the 29th, about 
o'clock in the evening. It ſeems to be an effect o 
the Gout in his Stomach, followed by a Flux. And 
in three days after Monfieur Chamillard will follow 


his Maſter, dying ſuddenly of an Apoplexy. In 
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In tais month likewiſe an Ambeſſador will die in 
gy but I cannot aflign the day. 

Augufi. The affairs of France will ſeem to ſuffer 
po Change for a while under the Duke of Burgund's 
adminiftration; but the Genius that animated the 
whole Machine being gone, will be the cauſe of 
mighty Turns and Revolutions in the follow ing year. 
The new King makes yet little change either in the 
Army or the Miniſtry; but the libels againſt his 
_ -father, that fly about his very Court, give 

im uncaſineſs. 

I fee an Expreſs in mighty haſte, with joy and 
wonder in his looks, arriving by break of day on the 
26th of this month, having travelled in three days a 
prongs ; journey by land and ſca. In the evening 

hear Bells 4 
ſand Bonfires. 

A young admiral of noble Birth, doth likewiſe 
this — gain immortal Honour by a great at- 


1 — of Poland are this month entirely ſet- 
tled : 2 reſigns his Pretenſions which he 
en up for {ome time: Staniſſaus ĩs 3 
— poſſcſied of the Throne; and the King of 
Saueden declares for the Empercr. 
I cannot omit one particular accident here at home; 
that near the end of this month much miſchief will 
be done at Bartholomew Fair, by the fall of a Booth. 

September. This month begins with a oy ſur- 
prizing Fit of froſty Weather, wen Or will 
twelve days. 

The Pope having long languiſhcd laſt month, the 
Swelli | fn his Legs breaking, and the Fleſh morti- 
fying, Will die on the ii th inſlant ; and in three weeks 
time, after a mighty Conteſt, be ſucceeded by a 2 
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dinal of the Imperia! Faction, but Native of Tuſcaay, 
who is now about fixty-one years old. 

Oo French army acts now wholly on the Defen- 

—_—_ d in their Trenches; and the 

— 2 Overtures for a Treaty of 

Peace by the e of Mantua; which, becauſe it 
is a matter of State that concerns us here at home, 
I ſhall ſpeak no farther of it. 

I ſhall add but one Prediction more, and that in 

myſtical Terms, which ſhall be included in a Verſg 
out of Vigil, 

Alter erit tum Tip>y:, & altera que vebat Argo 

Dele&o; Heroas. 


Upon the 25th day of this month, the fulfilling 
Fo Probiiiacdl hs meat o cwary fads: 
This is the fartheſt I have proceeded in my Cal- 


why I have not f. particu 
=o! of affairs at home, or of the Succeſs of our 
armies abroad, which I might, and could very 
Largely have done; but thoſe in 
men from 

— NI 
leaſt Offence. This I will venture to ſay, That it 
will be a glorious Campaign for the Allies, wherein 
the Engliſh Forces, both by Sea and Land, will have 
their full ſhare of honour : That her Majeſty Queen 
ANNE will continue in health and proſperny : 
and that no ill accident will arrive to any in the 


chief Miniſtry. 


As 
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As to the particular Events I have mentioned, 
the Readers may judge by the fulſilling of em, 
whether I am on the level with common 


nion, too long been ſuffer 
But an honeſt Phyſician ought not to be deſpiſed, 
becauſe there are ſuch things as Moantebanks. I 
hope I have ſome ſhare of R tion, which I 
would not willingly forfeit for a frolick or humour : 
And I believe no gentleman, who reads this Paper, 
will look upon it to be of the ſame Caſt or Mould 
with the common Scribblers that are every day 
hawked about. My Fortune has placed me above 
the little regard of ſcribbling for a ' 28 Pence, which 
I neither value nor want: Therefore let not wiſe 
men too haſtily condemn this Eflay, intended for a 

ood defign, to cultivate and improve an ancient art, 
— in diſgrace, by having fallen into mean and un- 
ſkilful hands. A little time will determine whether 
I have deceived others or myſelf: and I think it is 
no very unreaſonable requeſt, that men would pleaſe 
to ſuſpend their judgments till then. I was once 
of the opinion with thoſe who deſpiſe all Predic- 
tions from the Stars, till in the year 1686, a man 
of Quality ſhew'd me, written in his Album, That 
the moſt learned Aſtronomer, Captain f. aſſured him, 
he would never believe any thing of the Stars Influ- 
ence, if there were nota great Revolu. ion in England 
in the year 1688, Since that time 1 began to have 
other Thoughts, and after eighteen years diligent 
ſtudy and application, I think I have no reaſon 
to repent of my pains. 1 ſhall detain the Reader 
no longer, than to let him know, that the account [ 
deſign to give of next years Events, ſhall take in the 


principal 
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inci afairs that happer in Europe ; and if I be 
i pr liberty of offering it to my ewn Country, 
I ſhall appeal to the learned world, by publiſhing 
it in Latin, and giving order to have it printed in 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT | 
| Of the Fisser of 
Mr. Bicker/iaff”s PRED1CT1ONS ; 
BEING AN 
ACCOUNT 
Of the DeaTu of 


Mr. Partridge, the ALMANACK-MAKER, 
Upon the 29th Inſtant. 


i 


— 


7er ran to a Perſon of Honour. 


Written in the Year 1708. 


ſatisfy my own Curioſity, I have | 
for ſome days paſt enquired conſtantly after Par- 4 
ridge the -maker, of whom it was foretold is 
in Mr. Bickerflaff"s Predictions, publiſhed about a l. 

month * 
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month ago, that he ſhould die the 29th Inſtant about 
eleven at night of a raging Fever. I had ſome fort 
of knowledge of him when I was employ'd in the 
Revenue, becauſe he uſed every year to preſent me 
with his Almanack, as he did other gentlemen, upon 
the ſcore of ſome little Gratuity we gave him. I 
ſaw him accidentally once or twice ten days 
before he died, and obſerved he began very much to 
droop and languiſh, though I hear his Friends did not 
ſcem to apprehend him in any danger. About two 
or three days ago he grew ill, was confined firſt to 
his Chamber, and in a few hours after to his Bed, 
where Dr Cafe and Mrs. Kirleus were ſent for to 
viſit, and to preſcribe to him. Upon this intelli- 
gence I ſent thrice every day one ſervant or other 
to enquire after his health ; and yeſterday, about four 
in the afternoon, word was brought me that he was 
paſt hopes: Upon which, I prevailed with myſelf to 
go and ſee him, partly out of Commiſeration, and I 
confels, partly out of Curioſity. He knew me 
very well, ſcemed ſurprized at my condeſcenſion, 
and made me compliments upon it as well as he 
could, in the condition he was. The people about 
him iaid, he had been for ſome hours delirious ; but 
when I faw him he had his underitanding as well 
a: ever I knew, and ſpake ſtrong and hearty, with- 
out any ſceming uneaſineſs or conſtrant. After I had 
told him how ſorry I was to ſee him in thoſe melan- 
clloly Circumſtances, and ſaid ſome other Civilities, 
{v1iabie to the occaſion, I defired him to tell me 
freely and ingenuouſly, whether the Predictions Mr. 
4Zucerfic} had publiſhed relating to his death. had 
not too inuca affected and worked on his imagi- 
nation. He confeſled he had often had it in his head, 


but never with much apprehenſion, till about a 
ſortnight 
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fortnight before; ſince which time it 1 { 1m, 
tual poſſeſſion of his mind and thoughts, and he did 
verily believe was the true natural cauſe of his preſent 
diſtemper : For, ſaid he, I am thoroughly perſuaded, 
and I think I have very good reaſons, that Mr. Bic- 
ter af ſpoke altogether by gueſs, and knew no more 
what will happen this year than I did myſelf. I told 
him his diſcourſe ſurprized me; and I would be 
glad he were in a ftate of health to be able to tell me 
what rcaſon he had to be convinc'd —— - ty 
1gnorance. He reply'd, Iam a ignorant fellow, 
bred to a — yet 1 have ſeaſe enough to 
know that all pretences of foretelling by Aſtrology 
are deceits, for this manifeſt reaſon, becauſe the wiſe 
and the learned, who can only know whether there 
be any truth in this Science, do all unanimonvfly agree 
to laugh at and deſpiſe it ; and none but the 1 * ig- 
norant vulgar give it any credit, and that only upon 
the word of ſuch filly wretche: as I and my fcllows, 
who can hardly write or read. I then aſked him 
why he had not calculated his own Nativity, to ſee 
whether it agreed with Ricker flaff*s Prediction? at 
which he ſhook his head, and ſaid, Oh! Sir, this is no 
time for jeſting, but for repenting thoſe fooleries, as I 
do now from the very bottom of my heart. By what I 
can gather from you, {aid 1, the Obſervations and Pre- 
dictions you printed with your Almanacs, were mere 
impoſitions upon the people. He reply d, If it were 
otherwiſe I ſhould have the leſs to anitwer for. We 
have a common form for all thoſe things ; as to fore- 
telling the weather, we never meddle with that, but 
leave it to the Printer, who takes 1t out of any old 
Almanack, as he thinks fit; the reſt was my own 
invention, to make my Almenack ſell, having a Wife 

Veli. I. * | to 
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to maintain, and no other way to get my bread ; for 
mending old ſhoes is a poor livelihood ; and (added 
he, fighing) I wiſh I may not have done more miſ- 
chief by my Phyſick — my Aftrology ; tho' I had 
ſome good Receipts from my Grandmother, and my 
own Compoſitions were fuch as I thought couid at 
leaſt do no hurt. 

I had ſome other diſcourſes with him, which now 
I cannot call to mind; and I fear I have already 
tired your Lordſhip. I ſhall only add one Circum- 
ſtance, That on his death-bed he declared himſelf a 
Nonconformiſt, and had a Fanatick Preacher to be 
his ſpiritual guide. After half an hour's converſation 
I took my leave, being half ſtifled by the cloſeneſs 
of the Room. I imagined he could not hold out 
long, and tnerefore withdrew to a little Coffee-houſe 
hard by, leaving a ſervant at the houſe with orders 
to come immediately, and tell me, as near as he 
could, the minute when Pœidge ſhould expire, which 
was not above two hours after ; when, looking upon 
my watch, I found it to be above five minutes atter 
ſeven ; by which it is clear that Mr. P:icierflaff was 
miſtaken almoſt four hours in his Calculation. In 
the other circumſtances he was exact enough. But 
whether he has not been the Cauſe of this poor nian's 
death, as well as the Fredicter, may be very ca. 
ſonably diſputed. However, it mult be contets d 
the matter is odd enough, whether we tnould en- 
deavour to account for it by chance, or the effect of 
imagination: For my own part, tho' I believe uo 
man hath leſs faith in theſe matters, yet I ſhall wait 
with ſome impatience, and not without ſome expe- 
tation, the fulfilling Mr. Bickrftaff's ſecond Fre- 
diction, that the Cardinal de Noail/cs is to die upon 


the 
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the fourth of April, and if that ſhould be verified 


any ay gow ee 
ſhould be wholly — at a loſs, and 
ſhould infallibly — the Accompliſhment of all 


the reſt. 
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This Piece being on the ſame Subjet, end very rare, 
abe have thought fit to add it, though not written by 
the ſame Hand. 


N. B. In the Dublia Edition it is ſaid to be written by 
the late N. Row, Eſq. which is a Miſtake. 


— — 


Squire BIE ER STAFF Detected; 
OR THE 


Aſtrological IMposToR Convifed: 
B Y 
FOUHN PARTRIDGE, 


STUDENT in Phyfick and Aſtralygy. 


Nations, it is very hard, that a Brituu born, & 
Proteſtant Aſtrologer, a Man of Revolution 
Principles, an Afterter 4 the Liberty and Property 
of the People, ſhouid ry out, in vain, for juſtice 
againſt a E. umu, a Papiſt, an itcrate Pretender 
ty Science ; that would blaſt my Reputation, molt 
inhumanly bury me alive, and cclraud my native 
3 country 


1 is hard, my dear Country men of theſe united 
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country of thoſe ſervices, that, in my double capa- 
City, I daily offer the Publick. 

What great provocations I have receiv'd, let the 
impartial Reader judge, and how unwillingly, even 
in my own defcnce, I now enter the liſts againſt 
falſhood, ignorance, and envy : But I am 22 
ed, at length, to drag out this Cacws from the den 
of obſcurity where he lurks, detect him by the light 
of thote ſtars he has ſo impudently traduced, and 
ſhew there's not a monſter in the ſkres ſo peraicious 
and malevolent to mankind, as an ignorant pretender 
to Phyſick and Aſtrology. I ſhall not directly fall 
on the many groſs errors, nor expoſe the notorious 
abſurditics of this proſtituted libe'ler, till J hare let 
the learned world fairly into the controveriy depend- 
ing, and then leave the unprejudiced to judge of the 
merits and juſtice of the cauſe. 

It was towards the concluſion of the year 1757, 
when an impudent Pamphlet crept into the world, 
intituled, Predictiont, &c. by Iſaac Bickerſtaff, E/7.— 
Among the many arrogant aſſertions laid down by 
that lying ſpirit of diviration, he was pleas'd to pitch 
on the Cardinal ae Nn, and myſelf, among many 
other eminent and illuſtrious perſons, that were to die 
within the compass of tile eniuing year; and pe- 
remptorily fixes the month, day, and hour of our 
deaths: I his, I think, is ſporting with great men, 
and publick ſpirits, to che ſcandal of Religion, and 
reproach of Power; and if ſovereign Princes and 
Attrologers muſt make divertion jor che vulgar —— 
why then tarewel, ſay I, 10 all Governments, eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil. But, I thank my better Stars, I 
am alive to conſront this falſe and audacious Predlicter, 
and to male him rue the hour he ever aftronted a nan 
ol Science and Reſentment. Ihe Cardinal may case 

N 3 WII? 
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what meaſures he pleaſes with him; as his 

is a Foreigner, and a Papiſt, he has no reaſon to 
rely on me for his juſtification; I ſhall only aſſure 
the world he is alive — but as he was bred to 
letters, and is maſter of a pen, let him uſe it in his 
own defence. In the mean time I ſhall preſent the 
publick with a faithful Narrative of the ungenerous 
treatment and hard uſage I have received the 
tended Aftrologer. 


A Trut 
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A True and Impartial 


ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS 


O F 
Iſaac Bickerftaff, Eſq. 
Againſt Me — 


ing the Night this Sham- Prophet had ſo 
impudently hx'd for my laſt, which made 

little impreſſion on myſelf ; but I cannot anſwer for 
my whole Famuly ; for my Wite, with a concern 
more than uſual, prevailed on me to take ſomewhat 
to ſweat for a col ; and, between the hours of eight 
and nine, to go to bed: The Maid, as ſhe was 
warming my bed, with a curioſity natural to young 
14 Wenches, 


Ts 28 of March, Arno Dom. 1708, be- 
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Wenches, runs to the window, and aſks of one 
g the ſtreet, who the Bell toll'd for; Dr. Par- 
tridge, ſays he, that famous Almanack-maker, who 
died ſuddenly this Evening: The poor Girl pro- 
voked, told him he ly d like a Raſcal ; the other 
very ſedately reply d, the Sexton had ſo informed 

him, and if falſe, he was to blame for impoſin 
upon a ſtranger. She aſked a ſccond, and a third, 
as they ed, and every one was in the ſame 
Tone. Now I don't fay theſe are accomplices to 
a certain A ſtrological Squire, and that one Brickey- 
foff might be ſauntring thereabouts ; becauſe I will 
aſlert nothing here but what I dare atteſt, and plain 
matter of Fact. My wife at this fell into a vio- 
lent diſorder ; and I muſt own I was a little diſcom- 
poſed at the Oddneſs of the accident. In the mean 
time one knocks at my Door, Betty runs down, 
and opening, finds a ſober grave Perſon, who mo- 
deſtly enquires if this was Dr. Partridge” s? She, tak- 
ing him for ſome cautious City-Patient, that came 
at that time for privacy, ſhews him into the Din- 
ing Room. As ſoon as I could compoſe myſelf, 
T went to him, and was ſurprized to find my Gen- 
tleman mounted on a Table with a two foot Rule 
in his band, meaſuring my Walls, and taking the 
Dimenſions of the Room. Pray Sir, ſays I, not to 
interrupt yon, have you ary bulineſls with me? 
Only, Sir, relies he, order the Girl to bring me 
a better Lignc, ior this is but a very dim one. 
Sy. fays 1, my name is Partridge: Oh! the Do- 
ttor's brothir, Lelike, cries he; the Stair-Caſe, I 
believe, and thee two apartments hung in cloſe 
Mourning, wil! e tvflicient, and only a Strip of 
Bays round the other Rocune. Ie Doctor muſt 
necds die rich, he bad great dcalugs in his way 
tr 
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for many Years? If he had no Family- coat, you 
had as good uſe the Eſcutcheons of the company, 
they are as ſhowiſh, and will look as magnificent as 
if he was deſcended from the Blood-Royal. With 
that I aſſumed a great Air of auchority, and de- 
manded who employ'd him, or how he came there? 
Why, 1 was ſent, Sir, by the Company of Under- 
takers, ſays he, and they were employed by the honeſt 
Gentleman, who is Executor to the good Doctor 
departed; and our raſcally Porter, I believe, is fal- 
len faſt aſleep with the black cloth and ſconces, or 
he had been here, and we might have been tacking 
up by this me. Sir, fays I, pray be advis'd by 
a friend, d make the beſt of your Speed out of 
my Door, for I hear my wifc's Voice (which by 
the by, is pretty diſtinguiſhable) and in that corner 
of the Room ftands a good cudgel, which ſomebody 
has felt ere now; if that light in her hands, and 
ſhe know the Buſineſs you come about, without 
conſulting the Stars, I can aſſure you it will be 
employed very much to the detriment of your per- 
ſon. Sir, cries he, bowing with great civility, I 
perceive extreme grief for the !ois of the Doctor, 
diſorders you a little at pre nt, but carly in the 
Morning I'll wait on you with all neceflary Ma- 
terials. Now I mention no Mr. P:c&-rftaj, nor 
do I fay, that a certain Star-gazing Squire has been 
playing my Executor bc fore this tiac; ut 1 leave 
the world to judge, and If he puts aings and 
Things fairly togetner, it won't be nuch vide of 
the mark. 

Well, once more ] got my doors cos d. and pre- 
par'd for bed, in hopes of a ite Nepoſc atter ſo 
many ruffling adventures; jul as I was putting 
out my Light in order to it, another bounces as 

hard 
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hard as he can knock; I the Window, and 
aſk who's there, and what he wants? I am Ned the 
Sexton, replies he, and come to know whether the 
Doctor left any Orders for a Funeral Sermon, and 
where he is to be laid, and whether his Grave is to 
be plain or bricked ? Why, Sirrah, ſays I, you know 
me well enough; you know I am not dead, and 
how dare you affront me after this manner? Alack- 
a- day, replies the Fellow, why tis in print, and 
the whole Town knows you are dead; why, there's 
Mr. Vbite the Joiner is but fitting Screws to your 
Coffin, he'll be here with it in an Inftant : he was 
afraid you would have wanted it before this time. 
Sirrah, Sirrah, ſays I, you ſhall know to-morrow 
to your coſt, that I am alive, and alive like to be. 
Why, *tis ftrange, Sir, ſays he, you ſhould make 
ſuch a ſecret of your Death to us that are your 
Neighbours ; it looks as if you had a deſign to de- 
fraud the Church of its dues ; and let me tell you, 
for one that has lived ſo long by the Heavens, that's 
unhandſomely done. Hiſt, hiſt, ſays another Rogue 
that ſtood by him, away Doctor, in your Flannel 
Gear, as faſt as you can, for here's a whole Pack 
of Diſmals coming to you with their black Equi- 
ge, and how indecent will it look for you to 
ſtand ſright'ning folks at your window, when you 
ſhould have been in your coffin this three Hours ? 
In ſhort, what with Undertakers, Imbalmers, Joiners, 
Sextons, and your damn'd Elegy-Hawkers, upon a 
late Practitioner in Phyſick and Aſtrology, 1 got 
no: one Wink of Slcep that Night, nor ſcarce a 
moment's reſt ever ſince. Now I doubt not but 
this villainous Squire has the Impudence to aflert, 
that theſe are entirely ſtrangers to him; he, good 
han, kuows nothing of the matter, and honeſt lſaac 
Bicker ?« Tf 
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Bickerfiaff, I warrant you, is more a Man of Ho- 
nour, than to be an Accomplice with a pack of 
Raſcals, that walk the Streets on Nights, and di- 
ſturb good People in their Beds ; but he is out, if he 
thinks the whole world is blind ; for there is one 
Jobs Partridge can ſmell a knave as far as Grubſtreet, 
— tho* he lies in the moſt exalted Garret, and writes 
himſelf Squire: — But I'll keep my Temper, and 
in the Narration. 

I could not ftir out of doors for the ſpace of three 
Months after this, but preſently one comes up to 
me in the ftreet; Mr. Partridoe, that coffin you 
was laſt buried in I have not been yet paid for : 
ctor, cnes another Dog, How d'ye think people can 
live by making of Graves for nothing ? Next time 
— die, you may e en toll out the Bell yourſelf 

Ned. A third Rogue tips me by the Elbow, 
and wonders how I have the Conſcience to ſneak 
abroad without paying my Funeral Expences. Lord, 
ſays one, I durſt have ſwore that was honeſt Dr. 
Partridge, my old Friend ; but poor man, he is 
2 I beg your Pardon, ſays another, you look 

like my old acquaintance that I uſed to conſult 
on ſome private occaſions; but, alack, he's gone 
the way of all Fleſh——Look, look, look, cries 
a third, after a competent Space of ſtaring at me, 
would not one think our Neighbour the Almanack- 
maker was crept out of his Grave to take t'other 
Peep at the Stars in this world, and ſhew how much 
he is improv'd in Fortune-telling by having taken a 
Journey to the other ? 

Nay, the very Reader of our Pariſh, a good 
ſober, diſcreet Perſon, has ſent two or three times 
for me to come and be buried decently, or ſend 
him ſuſhcient Reaſons to the contrary, or if I have 

been 
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been interr'd in any other Pariſh, to produce my 
Certificate, as the act requires. My poor wife is 
almoſt run diſtracted with being cali'd widow Par- 
rider, when ſhe knows it's falie ; and once a Term 
ſhe is cited into the Court, to take out Letters of 
Adminiſtration. But the greateſt Grievance is, 2 
paultry Quack, that takes up my Calling jet under 
my Noie, and in his printed Directions with N. B. 
+ fays, He lives in the Houſe of the late ingenious 
Mr. John Partridge, an eminent Practitioner in Lea- 
ther, Phyſick, and Aſtrology. 

But to ſhew how far the wicked Spirit of Envy, 
Malice, and Rerentment can hurry ſome men, my 
nameleſs old Froſecutor nad provided me a monument 
at the Stone-cutter's, and would have erected it in the 
Parih-Church; and this piece of notorious and ex- 
penſive Viliany had aftually iuccecded, had | not uſed 
my utmoſt iutereſt wich the Veſtry, where it was 
carried at laſt but by two Voices, that J am ftill 
ative, That Stratagem failing, out comes a long 
ſable Elegy. bedeck'd with Hour-glafles, Mattocks, 
Sculis, Spades, and Skeletons, with an E itaph as 
coundently wri:ten to abuſe me, and my Profeſſion, 
a> if 1 had been under Ground theſe twenty years. 

And, after ſuch barbarous Treatment as this, can 
the World blame me, when I aſks, What is become 
of the Freedom of an Exgliiman? And where is 
the liverty and property that my old glorious friend 
Came over to aſſert? We have drove Popcry out of 
the Nation, and ſent Slavery to foreign Climes. 
The Arts only ren:2in in Bondage, when a man of 
Science ard Character ſhall be openly inſulted in 
the mid of the many uſeful ſervices he is daily pay- 
ing ne hublick. Was it ever heard, even in Tyte, 
or ee that a State-Aſtrologer was banter d out of 

nis 
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his life by an ignorant Impoſtor, or bawl'd out of 
the World by a pack of villanous, deep-mouth'd 
Hawkers ; Though I print Almanacks, and publiſh 
Advertiſements ; though I produce Certificates under 
the Miniſters and Church-wardens Hands I am alive, 
and atteſt the ſame on Oath at Quarter-Seſſions, out 
comes a full and true Relation of the Dcath and In- 
terment of 7obn Partridge; Truth is bore down, 
Atte ſtations neglected, the Teitimony of jober Per- 
ſons deipiſed, and a man is look'd upon by his 
Neighbours as if he had been ſeven Vears dead, and 
is buried alive in the midit of his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance. | 
Now can any man of common Senſe think it 
conſiſtent with the Honour of my Profeſſion, and 
not much beneath the dignity of a Philoſopher, to 
ſtand bawling before his own door ? Alive ! 
Alive Ho! The famous Dr. Partridge! No Coun- 
terfeit, but all Alive! As if T had the twelve 
Celeſtial Monſters of the Zodiack to ſhew within, 
or was forced for a Livelihood to turn Retailer to 
May and Bartholom:wv Fairs. Therefore, if her Ma- 
jeſty would but graciouily be pleated to think a 
hardſhip of this nature worthy her Royal conſidera- 
tion, and the next Parl--m--nt, in their great Wii- 
dom cait but an eye towards the deplorable caſe of 
their old Philcomath. that annually beſtows his pocti- 
cal good wiſhes on them, I am ſure there is cnc 
{ſuac Bickerflaff, Eſq. would ſoon be truſs'd up for 
his blood; Predictions, and putting good ſubjects 1: 
Terror of their Lives: And that henceforward to 
murder a man by way of Prophecy, and bury him 
in a printed Letter, either to a Lord or Commoner, 
il as legally entitle him to the preſent poſic ion of 


=” 
years, 
— 
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Maſ- 
ſacre of — deſigned in theſe — and 
through my Sides there is a wound given to all the 
Proteſtant-Almanack- makers in the univerſe. 


va Regina. 


A VIN- 
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VINDICATION 


OF 


Tfaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq. 


AGAINST 


What is objected to him by Mr. 
PART RID GE, in his Almanack 
for the preſent Year 1709. 


— — — — — —— - — — 


— 


5 the ſaid TsAAc BickERSTAFF, Eſq. 


M rough manner, i be: 
which is called, his Almanack for the pre- 
ſent year: Such Uſage is very undecent from one 
Gentleman to anuther, and does not at all contribute 
to the diſcovery of Truth, which ought to be the 
great End in all diſputes of the Learned. To call 
a man Fos and Fillain, and impudent Felloar, only 
for 


Written in the Year 1709. 


R. Partridge hath been lately pleaſed to treat 
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for differing from him in a point merely ſpeculative ; 
is, in my humble Opinion, a very improper Style 
for a perſon of his Education. appeal to the 
learned World, whether in my laſt Year's Predictions 
I gave him the leaſt provocation for ſuch unworthy 
Treatment. Philoſophers have differed in all ages; 
but the diſcreeteſt among them have always differed 
as became Philoſophers. Scurrility and Paſſion, in 
a Controverſy among Scholars, is juſt ſo much of 
nothing to the purpoſe, and at beſt, a tacit confeſ- 
fion of a weak Cauſe: My Concern is not ſo much 
for my own Reputation, as that of the Republick of 
Letters, which Mr. Partridge hath endcavour'd to 
wound through 4 If men of publick Spi- 
rit muſt be ſuperciliouſly treated for their ingenious 
attempts, how will true uſeful knowledge be ever 
advanced? I wiſh Mr. Partridge knew the thoughts 
which fore:on Univer/ities have conceived of his un- 
us Proceedings with me; but I am too ten- 
der of his Reputation to publiſh them to the world. 
That Spirit of Envy and Pride, which blaſts ſo 
many riſing Genius's in our Nation, is yet unknown 
among Prz/2/ſer: abroad: The neceſhity of juſtifying 
myſelf will excuſc my vanity, when I tell the Rea- 
der that I have near a hundred honorary Letters 
from ſeveral of Eure (ſome as far as Muj- 
cowy} in praiſe of my performance ; beſides ſeveral 
others, Which, as 1 nave been credibly informed, 
were opened in the Poſt- office, and never ſent me. 
Tis true the Tugui/ition in Portugal was pleaſed to 
burn my Predictions, and condemn the Author and 
Readers of them; but I hope at the {ame time, 
it will be conſider d in how deplorable a State Learn- 
ing lies at preſent in that kingdom: And with the 
profoundeſt Veneration for crown'd Hoads, 12 
preſuma 
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preſume to add, that it a little concerned hir Majeſy 
of Portugal, to interpoſe his authority in behalf of a 
Scholar and a Gentleman, the ſubject of a Nation 
with which he is now in ſo ſtrict an Alliance. But 
the other Kingdoms and States of Europe have treated 
me with more Candor and Generofity. If I had 
leave to print the Latin Letters tranſmitted to me 
from foreign Parts, they would fill a Volume, and 
be a full Defence againſ all that Mr. Partridgc, or 
his Accomplices of the Portugal Inquifition, will be 
ever able to object; who, by the way, are the only 
Enemies my Predictions have ever met with at hom e 
or abroad. But I hope I know better what is due 
to the Honour of a learned Correſpondence in ſo ten- 
der a point. Yet ſome of thoſe illuftrioas perſons 
will perhaps excuſe me for tranſcribing a paſiage or 
two in my own Vindication. The moſt learned 
Monſieur Leibzits thus addreſſes to me his third 
Letter: 1/luftrifſomo Bicker ſtaſſis Aftrologie inflaura- 
tori, Sc. Monſieur le Clerc, quoting my Prediftions 
in a Treatiſe he publiſhed laſt Year, is pleaſed to 
iav, Lia nuperrime Bickerflafſius magnum illad Anglia 
Jung. Another great Proteſior writing of me, has 
thele Words: Bickerftaffius nibilis Anglus, Aftrola- 
gorum hujuice Sæculi facile Princeps. Signior Mag- 
liavecchi, the Great Duke's famous Library-Keeper, 
{pends almoſt his whole letter in Compliments and 
Praiſes. *Tis true, the renowned Profeſr of Aſtro- 
nomy at Utrecht, ſcems to differ from me in one 
Article; but it is in a modeſt manner, that becomes 
a Philoſopher; as, Pace tant: wiri dixerim: and 
page 55. he ſcems to lay the Error upon the Print- 
er (as indecd it o0ight) and favs, wel for ian error 
Neigraph, cm al yguin B Ae. Hias ir lfm, 
LA 
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If Mr. Partridze had followed this in the 
Controverſy between us, he might have ſpared me 
the trouble of juſtifying myſelf in ſo pablick a 
manner. I believe few Men are readier to own 
their Errors than I, or more thankful to thoſe who 
will pleaſe to inform me of them. But it ſeems 
this Gentleman, inſtead of encouraging the Progreſs 
of his own Art, is pleaſed to look upon all attempts 
of that kind as an Invaſion of his Province. He has 
been indeed ſo wiſe to make no objection againſt 
the truth of my Predictions, except in one fingle 
point, relating to himſelf : and to demonſtrate how 
much men are blinded by their own partiality, I 
do tolemnly aſſure the Reader, that he is the 
x from whom I ever heard that objection of- 
cred; which confideration alone, I think, will take 
off all its weight. 

With my utmoſt endeavours I have not been 
able to trace above two objections ever made againſt 
the truth of my laſt Year's ys rob The firſt 
was of a {renchmarn, who was pleaied to publiſh to 
the world, that the Cardinal de Noailles aua, fill 
alive, netwithfanding the pretended Prophecy of Mon- 
fear Biquerſtaffe: But how far a Frenchman, a Pa- 
pift, and an Eren is to be believed in his own 
Caſe againſt an C/ g P. uteſlant, who is true to the 
8 I ſhall leave to the candid and im partia 

ca er. 

The other OljeQtion is the unhappy occaſion of 
thi- Dacc-:rſe, and relates to an Article in my Pre- 
dice 25, Math fo:rcold the death of Mr. Pas sridge, 
to ha pen on , 1708, This he is pleaſed 
to contradict abioiwl ov wie Almanack he has pub- 
liſhed for the preſent Ic, and in that ungentle- 
manly manner (pardon the exprcfion) as 1 have 

Fe 
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above related. In that work he very roundly aſlerts, 
That he it not only ndww alive, but was likewiſe alive 
wpon that wery 29th of March, oben I had foretold 
be ſhould die. This is the ſubject of the preſent 
Controverſy between us; which I deſign to handle 
with all Brevity, Perſpicuity, and Calmneſs: In this 
diſpute, I am ſenſible the Eyes not only of England, 
but of all Europe, will be upon us; and the Learned 
4 ny Country will, 1 doubt not, take part on 

e, where find moſt appearance of Reaſon 
and Truth. 1 A by Y 

Without entering into Criticiſms of Chronol 
about the hour of his death, I ſhall only prove — 
Mr. Partridge is not alive. And my firſt argument 
is thus: Above a thouſand gentlemen having bought 
his Almanack for this Year, merely to find what 
he ſaid — me; at every line they read, they 
would lift up their Eyes, and cry out, betwixt 
Rage and Laughter, They were jure no Man alive ever 
aurit ſuch damn'd Stuff as this. Neither did I ever 
hear that Opinion diſputed : So that Mr. Partridge 
lies under a Dilemma, either of diſowning his Al- 
manack, or allowing himſelf to be 0 Men alive. 
But now if an uninformed Carcalc, walks ftill about, 
and is pleaſed to call itſelf Partridge, Mr. Bicker/:aff 
does not think himſelf any way aniwerable tor 
that. Neither had the ſaid Carcaic any right to beat 
the poor boy who happen'd to pals by it in the 
itreet, crying, 4 /ull and true Account of Dr. Par- 
tridge's Death, &c. 

Secondly, Mr. Partridge pretends to tell Fortunes, 
and recover ilolen goods; which all the Pariſh ſays 
he mutt do by converſing with the Devil and other 
evil Spirits; aud no wiſe man will ever * 
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he could converſe perſonally with either, till after he 
was dead. 

Thirdly, I will plainly him to be dead 
out of his own Almanack for this Year, and from 
the very Paſſage which he produces to make us 
think him alive. He there ſays, He is not only now 
alive, but was alſo alive upon that very 29th of March, 
arhich T foretold be ſhould die on: By this, he de- 
clares his opinion, that a Man may be alive now, 
who was not alive a twelvemonth ago. And in- 
deed, there lies the Sophiſtry of this argument. 
He dares not affert, he was alive ever fince that 2gth 
of March, but that he is now alive, and was jo or 
that Day: I grant the latter; for he did not die till 
night, as appears by the printed account of his death, 
in a Letter to a Lord; and whether he is ſince re- 
vived, I leave the world to judge. This indeed is 
—— Cavilling, and I am aſhamed to dwell any 
onger upon it. 

Fourthly, I will to Mr. Partridee him- 
ſelf, whether it be probable I could have been ſo 
indiſcreet, to begin my Predictions with the on 
talſhood that ever was pretended to be in them ; 
and this in an affair at home, where I had ſo many 
opportunities to be exat; and muſt have given 
ſuch advantages againſt me to a perſon of Mr. Pa: - 
tridge's Wit and Learning, who, if he could poſ- 
fibly have raiſed one fingle objection more againſt 
the truth of my Prophecies, would hardly have 
ſpared me. 

A here 'I muſt take occaſion to reprove the 
above-mentioned writer of the relation of Mr. Par- 
tridge's death, in a Letter to a Lord; who was 
pleaſed to tax me with a miſtake of four ase 
Hour: in my Calculation of that Event. I mutt 


conteis, 
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confeſs, this Cenſure pronounced with an Air of 
certainty, in a matter that ſo nearly concerned me, 
and by a grave judicious Author, moved me not a 
little. But though | was at that time out of Town, 
yet ſeveral of my Friends, whoſe curioſity had led 
them to be exactly informed (for as to my own 
part, having no Doubt at all in the matter, I never 
once thought of it) aſſured me, I computed to 
ſomething under half * _ which (I Leak my 

ivate Opinion) is an Error of no very great - 
— that men ſhould raiſe a Ch 1 
I ſhall only ſay, it would not be amiſs, if that au- 
thor would henceforth be more tender of other 
mens Reputations as well as his own. It is well 
there were no more miſtakes of that kind ; if there 
had, I preſume he would have told me of them with 
as little Ceremony. 

There is one Objection againſt Mr. Partridge's 
death, which 1 have ſometimes met with, though 
indeed very lightly offered, That he ſtill continues 
to write Almanacks. But this is no more than what 
is common to all of that Profeſhon ; Gadbury, Poor 
Robin, Dowe, Wing, and ſeveral others, do yearly 

ubliſh their Almanacks, though ſeveral of them 
— been dead ſince before the Revolution. Now 
the natural reaſon of this I take to be, that whereas 
it is the privilege of other authors 20 li de after their 
Deaths; Almanack-makers are alone excluded, be- 
cauſe their diſſertations treating only upon the mi- 
nutes as they paſs, become uſeleſs as thoſe go off. 
In confidciation of which, Yume, whole Regiſters 
they are, gives them a Lcaſe in Reverion, to conti- 
nue their works atter their death. 

1 ſhould not have given the Publick or myſelf 
the trouble of this V incication, ii my name had 

Q 3 not 
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not been made uſe of by ſeveral perſons, to whom 
I never lent it; one of which, a few days ago, was 
leaſed to father on me a new Sett of Predictions. 
Bur | think thoſe are things too ſerious to be trifled 
with. It grieved me to the heart, when I ſaw my 
labours, which had coſt me ſo much thought and 
watching, bawled about by common hawkers, 
which J only intended for the weighty conſideration 
of the graveſt perſons. This prejudiced the world 
ſo much at firſt, that ſeveral of my friends had the 
aſſurance to aſk me whether I were in jeſt? To 
which I only anſwer*d coldly, that the Ewent would 
But it is the talent of our age and nation, to 

turn things of the greateſt importance into ridiculc. 
When the end of the Year had werificd all my Pre- 
dictions, out comes Mr. Partridge t Almanack, diſ- 
puting the point of his death ; ſo that I am em- 
loy'd, like the General who was forced to kill his 
1 twice over, whom a Necromancer had raiſed 
to life. If Mr. Partridge has praftiſed the ſame 
experiment upon himſelf, and be again alive, long 
may he continue ſo ; that does not in the leaſt con- 
tradict my veracity: But I think I have clearly 
roved, by invincible Demon ration, that he died at 
eſt within half an hour of the time I foretold, 

and not four hours ſooner, as the above-mentioned 
— in ** to Nr. hath maliciouſly ſug- 

ſed, with deſign to blaſt my credit, by chargi 
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Famous PREDICTION 


OF 


V 
The Britiſb Wizard. 


Written above a Thouſand Years ago, 
and relating to the Year 1709. 


With Explanatory NOTES. 


tions, pret to be written by one //aac 

Bickerjlaff, Eſq. but the true deſign of it was 
to ridicule the art of Aftrology, and expoſe its pro- 
feſſors as ignorant or Impoſtors. Againſt this im- 
putation, Dr. Partridge hath vindicated himſclf in 
his Almanack for that year. | 


O4 For 


L year was publiſhed a Paper of Predic- 
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For a further vindication of this famous art, I have 

thought fit to preſent the world with the following 
Prophecy. The original is ſaid to be of the famous 
Me-riin, who lived about a thoufand years ago; 
and the following Tranſlation is two hundred years 
old, for it ſeems to be written near the end of Henry 
the Seventh's reign. I found it ia an old edition of 
Merlin's Prophecies, imprinted at Lenden by John 
Ha=ukins in the year 1539, page 39. I ſet it down 
word for word in the old Orthography, and ſhall 
take leave to ſubjoin a few Explanatory Notes. 


Seven and Ten addyd to Nine, 
Df Fraunce hir Woe this is the Sygne, 
Tamys Nivere twys y-frozen, 
Walke ſans wetyng Shoes ne Bozen. 
Then comyth foorthe, Ich underffonde, 
From Toune of Stoſfe fo fattyn Londe, 
An herdie Thiftan, woe the Porne 
To Frannce, that evere he was born. 
Then Call the Fyche beweyle his Bolle; 
Nor (tall gꝛin Berris make up the Loſe, 
Bonge Symnele ſhall again miſcarrye : 
And No2ways P2yd agatire ſhall mazzepe. 
And from the Tree where Bloſumes fcle, 
Ripe Fruit ſhall come. and all is wele, 
Ecaims Wall daunce Youde in Monde, 
And it tal be mcrve in olde Inglonde, 
Then eide Inglonde wall be noe maze, 
uind no Man thall be ſezie therefoze. 
Gerron Tail have three Hebes agavne, 
Tit Darsbarge makyth them but twayne. 

| Explanatory 
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Explanatory NOTES. 


Seven and Ten. This Line deſcribes the 
year when theſe Events ſha!l happen. Seven and 
Ten makes Seventeen, which 1 explain Seyen- 
teen Hundred, and this number added to nine, 
makes the year we are now in; for it muſt be un- 
derſtood of the natural year, which begins the firſt 


Tamys Rivere fwps, Sc. The River 
Thames frozen twicc in one year, fo as men to walk 
on it, is a very ſignal accident, which perhaps hath 
not fallen out for ſeveral hundred years before, and 
is the reaſon why ſome — have thought 
that this Prophecy could never be fulfilled, becauſe 
they imagined ſuch a thing would never happen in 
our climate. 


Defignation of the Duke ot Mariborovygh : One 
EA Stuff uſed to fatten Land is called Mare, 
and every body knows that Borough is a name for a 
Town ; and this way of expreſſion is after the uſual 
dark manner of old Aſtrological Predictions. 


| Then ſhall the Arche, &c. Þy de 736, 
is underſtood the Das ot France, as their Ki 

eldeſt Sons are called: Tis here ſaid, he ſhall lament 
the loſs of the Duke of Burgundy, called the Boſe, 
which is an old EM word for Hump-fboulder, 
or C:ock-back, as that Duke is known to be; and 
the Prophecy ſeems to mean, that he ſhould be 
overcome or ſlain. By the Grim Berris, in the next 


line, 
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line, is meant the y Duke of Berry, the Da- 
phin's third fon, who al not have valour or for- 
tune enough to ſupply the loſs of his eldeſt brother. 


Ponge , &c. By Symnele is meant 
o preteaded Prince of Wales, who, if he of- 
to attempt any thing agamſt Zngland, ſhall 
miſcarry as he did before. Lambert Symnele is the 
name of a young man, noted in our hiftories for 
I a ado oaks 


And 's Pryd, c. I cannot gueſs 
who is meant by Norway's Pride, perhaps the Rea- 
W 


Reaums ſhall, c. ZReaum:, or, as the words 
is now, Realms, is the old name for Kingdoms: And 
this is a plain Prediction of our happy Union, 
with the Felicities that ſhall attend it. It is added 


mall be ſorry for it. And indeed, properly ſpeak - 
ing, England is now no more, for the whole 
is one Kingdom, under the name of Britain. 


ſaid to have been a King of Spain, m Hercules 
flew. It was a Fiction of the Poets, that he had 
three heads, which the Author ſays he ſhall have 
again: That is, Sai ſhall have three Kings; which 
is now wonderfully verify'd ; r 
Portugal, which properly is Spain, there are 
now two Rivals for Spain, Ebert and ave Sou 

es 
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Cm, CN na as 
4. heads two ; overcoming bilip, 
and driving him out of Spain. 


Some of theſe Predictions are already fulfilled ; 
and it is highly the reſt may be in due 
time ; and, I think, I have not forced the words, 


or — 7 —— Author (who- 

ever he were) was a perſon of Saga- 

city ; and that Aſtrology brought to ſuch 

as this, is by no means an art to be deſpiſed, what- 
are 


ever Mr. Bickerflaff, merry gentlemen 
A th original by of theſe lines 


or other 


e 
this paper, with directions to let any body ſee it 


nne 


A MEDI 


MEDITATION 


UPON A 


BROOM-STICE. 
According to 


The Style and Manner of the Hon''- 
RoBeRT BovLE's Meditations. 


HIS ſingle Stick, which you now behold 
ingloriouſly lying in that neglected Corner, 
I once knew in a flouriſhing State in a Fo- 
reſt : It was full of Sap, full of Leaves, and full of 
Boughs: But now, in vain does the buſy Art of 
Man pre: EI tying that wi- 
ther d bundle of Twigs to its ſapleſs Trunk: Tis 
now at beſt but the reverſe of what it was, a Tree 
turned upſide down, the Branches on the Earth, and 
the Root in the Air; Tis now handled by eve 

dirty Wench, condemned to do her Drudgery, an 

by a capricious kind of Fate, deſtined to make other 
things clean, and be nafty itſelf: At length worn to 
the itumps in the ſervice of the Maids, tis either 
thrown out of doors, or condemned to its laſt uſe, 
of kindling a Fire. When I beheld this, I fizh'd, and 


ei within myſelf, @urely moztal Man is 
a Broom⸗ 
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a BroonAtick! Nature ſent him into the world 
ſtrong and luſty, in a r wearing 
his own Hair on his Head, proper Branches of 
this Reaſoning Vegetable, till the Axe of Intem- 
has off his green Boughs, and left 
2 runk: He then flies to Art, and 
puts on a Perrizvig, valuing himſelf upon an unna- 
tural Bundle of Hairs, all cover'd with Powder, that 
never grew on his Head ; but now ſhould this our 
Broom-ſlick pretend to enter the ſcene, proud of thoſe 
Birchen ſpoils it never bore, and all cover'd with 
Duſt, though the ſweepings of the fineſt Lady's 
Chamber, we ſhould be apt to ridicule and deſpiſe 
its vanity. Partial judges that we are of our own 
excellencies, and other men's defaults ! 

But a Broom-/lich, perhaps, you will ſay, is an Em- 
blem of a Tree ſtanding on its Head; and pray 
what is man, but a topſy-turvy creature, his animal 
Faculties ly mounted on his rational, his 
Head where his Heels ſhould be, groveling on the 
Earth! and yet, with all his faults, he ſets up to be 
an univerſal Reformer and Corrector of abuſes, a 
Remover of Grievances, rakes into every Slut's 
Corner of Nature, bringing hidden Corruptions to 
the light, and raiſes a mighty duſt where there 
was none before, ſharing deeply all the while in the 
very ſame Pollutions he pretends to ſweep away 
His laſt days are ſpent in ſlavery to Women, and 
generally the leaſt deſerving ; till worn to the ſtumps, 
like his brother Be/om, he is either kicked out of 
doors, or made uſe of to kindle Flames, for others to 
warm themſelves by. 


A PRO- 


PROPOSAL 


For C Improving, nd Aſcertaining 
The Engliſh Tongue : 
IN A 


LETTER to the Moſt Honourable 
RozerT Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
Lord High Treaſurer of Great Britain. 


—_—_ * _ | 


To the Mot Honourable ROBERT 
Earl of OxFonrd, &c. 


My Load, 


Wa 


your Lordſhip ſome time ago in conver- 
farted by accident or occaſion, but 


ſation, was not a new Ro 
Soft of 
long Reflection, and I have been confirmed in my 
Sentiments by the Opinion of ſome very judicious 
perſons, with whom 1 conſulted. They all * 
That 
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'That nothing would be of greater uſe towards the 
Improvement of Knowledge and Politeneſs, than 
Aſcertaining our Language; they "it a 
=T poſſible to be compaſſed, under the pro- 
— Prince, wot ng pos ENCOUrage- 
6 the care of proper perions 
„ I was glad to find 
your Lordſhip's anſwer in ſo different a Style, from 
what hath been commonly made uſe of on the like 
occaſions, for ſome years paſt, That all ſuch Thoughts 
muſt be deferred to a Time of Peace: A Topick which 
ſome have carried ſo far, that they would not have 
us by any means think of preſerving our Civil or 
Religious Conſtitution, becauſe we were engaged in 
a War abroad. It will be among the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of your Miniſtry, my Lord, that you have a 
— 2 ol fuk 2 and that no reaſona- 
ble for the Honour, the Advantage, or the 
Ornament of your Country, however foreign to your 
more immediate Office, was ever neglected by you. 
I confeſs the merit of this Candour and Condeſcenſion 
is very much leſſened, becauſe your Lordſhip hardly 
leaves us room to offer our good wiſhes! removing 
all our difficulties, and ſupplying our wants, faſter 
than the moſt viſionary Projector can adjuſt his 
ſchemes. And therefore, my Lord, the deſign of 
this Paper is not ſo much to offer you Ways and 
Means, as to complain of a Grievance, the redreſſing 
of which is to be your own work as much as that of 
paying the Nation's Debts, or opening a Trade into 
the South-Sea ; and though not of ſuch immediate 
Benefit, as either of theſe, or any other of your glo- 
rious actions, vet perhaps in future ages not lets to 
your Honour, 


x 
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rn 
polite perſons o ation, complain to 
your Lordſhip as Fit Minifter, that our Language 
is extremely imperfect ; that its daily Improvements 


purity 

iſland ; towards the conqueſt of which, few or no 
attempts were made till the time of Claudius ; nei- 
ther was that language ever ſo vulgar in Britain, as 
it is known to have been in Gau/and Spain. Further, 
we find that the Roman legions here, were at length 
all recalled to help their country againſt the Gorh:, 
and other barbarous Invaders. Mean time, the 
Britons, left to ſhift for themſelves, and daily har- 
raſſed by cruel inroads from the P:&:, were forced 
to call in the Saxon tor their defence; who conſe- 
quently reduced the greateſt part of the iſland to their 
own power; drove the Br:tons into the moſt remote 
and mountainous parts, and the reſt of the Country 
in Cuitoms, Religion, and Language, became wholly 
Saxon. This I take to be the reaſon why there are 
more Latin words remaining in the Britih To 
than in the old Sexo ; which, excepting ſome few 
variations in the Orthography, is the ſame in moſt 
original words with our Englih, as well as 
with the Germ:zn and other Northerz Dialects. 

Edabard 
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Edward the . having lived long in France, 
who in any mixture 


to be the 


ms to have had a greater mixture with 
| z many words having been af- 
terwards rejected, and ſome fince the time of Spen- 
cer; although we have ſtill retained not a few, which 
have been long antiquated in France. I could pro- 
dace ſeveral Iaſtances of both kinds, if it were of any 
uſe or entertainment. 

To 22 into the ſeveral circumſtances by 
which language of a Country may ve altered, 
would force me to enter into a wide Field. | ſhall 
only obſerve, that the Latin, the French, and the 
Engliſe, ſeem to have undergone the fame fortune. 
Buy 1 the days of 3 to thoſe of 455 
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has Cæſar, ſuffered perpetual changes; and what 
we — in thoſe Authors who — fpzak on 
that ſubject, as well as from certain fragments of old 
laws, e three hundred 

before Tully, 25 unintelligible in his time, 
as the Engliſh Preach of che fume peied are now 
and theſe two have Changed as fince Niiliam 
the Conqueror (which is but little lefs than ſeven hun- 
dred years) as the Latin appears to have done in the 
like term. Whether our or the French will 
decline as faſt as the Roman is a queſtion that 
would perhaps admit more debate than it is worth. 
There were many reaſons for the 


Ci | but Ca 


Towns in Gal th Ala en brought 
t as far as ; 
number of foreign dere ee Rome 
diſpoſition of the Senate and People, 
wi K age were 
n 
gend =_ Ie and — 
2 uxury, foreign terms to expreſs it, 
. ; not to mention 
thoſe invaſions from the Geri and Fandals, which 
are too obvious to inſiſt on. 
The Romas language arrived at perfetion 
before & denht ws hotay : And the french for theſe 
laſt fifty years hath been poliſhing as much as it will 
bear, ald appears to be declining by the natural in- 
conſtancy of _— , and the of ſome 
late Authors, to and — Cant mms 
W 
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which is the moſt ruinous corruption in any language. 
La Bruycre, a late celebrated writer among them, 
makes uſe of many new terms which are not to be 
found in any of the common Dictionaries before his 
time. — Engliſb Tongue is not arrived to ſuch 
a degree of perfection, as to make us apprehend any 
thoughts of its decay ; and if it were once refined to 
rer be ways found 

leaſt till we are invaded 


out to fix it for ever, or at 


great Revolutions as theſe (to 
which we are, I think, leſs ſubje&t than Kingdoms 
upon the continent) I {ce no abſolute neceſſity why 
any language ſhould be perpetually ing ; for we 
find many ples to the contrary. From Homer 


ſpread their colonies round all the coaſts of 
nor, even to the Northern parts, lying to- 
urin; in every iſland of the ga 
and ſeveral others in the Mediterranean; where 
language was preſerved intire for many a 
after they X wat Colonies to * 
5 were over · run by the barbarous Nations, 
fall of that Empire. The Chin/e have 
books in their language above twotbouſand ycars old, 
neither have the frequent C of the Tartars 
been able to alter it. The German, Spaniſh, and 
Italian, have admitted few or no changes for ſome 
ages paſt, The other languages of Europe I know 
| FP not hing 


| 
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m—_— neither is there any occaſion to conſider 
em 
Having taken this compaſs, I return to thoſe con- 
tions upon our own language, which I would 
humbly offer your Lordſhip. The period wherem 
the Engl Tongue received moſt improvement, 1 
take to commence with the beginning of Queen £1:- 
zabeth's reign, and to conclude with the great Re- 
bellion in forty-two. Tis true, there was a very ill 
taſte both of ſtyle and wit, which prevailed under 
King James the firſt, but that ſeems to have been 
Corrected in the firſt Years of his ſuccefſor, who, a- 
mong manyother qualifications of an excellent Prince, 
was a great pattern of learning. From the Civil War 
to this t time, I am apt to doubt whether the 


in our language have not at leaſt equalled 
the Refinements of it; and theſe 


very 
few of the beſt Authors in our 1 
caped. During the Uſurpation, ſuch an infuſion of 
enthuſiaſtic jargon prevailed in every writing, as was 
— 2 — afies. To this ſuc- 
ceeded that licentiouſneſs which enter d with the Re- 
flaration, and from infecting our Religion and Mo- 
rals, fell to corrupt our language, which laſt was not 
like to be much improved by thoſe who at that time 
made up the Court of King Charles the Second; ei- 
— who had followed him in his Baniſhment ; 
or who had been altogether converſant in the Dialect 
of thoſe Fanatic: Times; or young men, who had 
been educated in the ſame company; ſo that the 
Court, which uſed to be the ſtandard of P 
and correctneſs of S8 


ropriety, 

peech, was then, and, I think, 
hath ever ſince continued, the worſt School in Zng- 
land tor that accompliſhment ; and ſo will remain, 
till better care be taken inthe education of _ — 
ility 
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Nobility, that they may ſet out into the world with 
ſome Foundation of Literature, in ordcr to qualify 
them for patterns of politeneſs. The coniequence 
of this defect upon our language, may appear from 
the Plays, and other Compoſitions, written for En- 
tertainment within fifty Year paſt; filled with a Suc- 
ceſſion of affected phraſes, and new conccited words, 
either borrowed from the curreat Style of the Court, 
or from thoſe, who under the character of Men of 
Wit and Pleaſure, pretended to give the law. Many 
of theſe Refinements have already been long anti- 
quated, and are now hardly intelligible; which is 
no wonder, when they were the only of Ig- 
norance and ice. 

I have never known this great Town without one 
or more Dunces of Figure, who had Credit enough 
to give riſe to ſome new word, and propagate it 
in moſt une nancy Prog he wy neither Hu- 
mour nor Significancy. If it ſtruck the ent Taſte, 
it was ſoon transferred into the ——— current 
Scribblers of the week, and became an addition to 
8 
ing, 1 early lating ſuch Corruptions, 
were too often ſeduced to unitate and comply with 
3 is ARE * of Men who have contri- 

m to ſpoiling of the Enxz/;4 
Tom: Ton the Poets, from the time of the 
Reftoration. Theſe Gentlemen, although they could 
not be inſenſible how much our e was al- 
ready overſtocked with Monoſyllables, yet to fave 
time and pains, introduced that barbarous cuſtoin 
of abbreviating words, to fit them to the meaſure 


of their verſes ; and this they have frequently donc, 
ſo very injudiciouſly, as to form ſuch harſh unhar- 
P 3 monious 
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monious ſounds, that none but a Northern Ear could 
endure: They have joined the moſt obdurate Conſo- 
nants without one intervening Vowel, only to ſhorten 


llable, we form ſo jarring 
tte — 
ever obtain. 
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Several young men at the Univerſities, terribly 
poſſeſſed with the fear of pedantry, rus into a worſe 
extreme, and think all politeneſs to confifl in reading 
the daily T raſh ſent down to them from hence: This 
they knowing the World, and reading Men and 
Manners. Thus furniſhed, they come up to Town, 
_ reckon all their Errors for borrow 
the neweſt Sett of Phraſes; and if they take a 
pen into their hands, all the odd words they haye 
 __ up ina Coffee - houſe, or a Gaming ordinary, 

are produced as Flowers of Style ; nd he Onto 

y refined to the utmoſt. To this we owe thoſe 
monſtrous productions, which under the name of 
Trips, Spies, Amuſements, and other conceited ap- 


pellations, have over-run us for ſome years paſt. To 
owe that ſtrange Race of Wits, . 
to the Humour of the Age. And I with 
were wholly ab- 


your 
the KT | — cl prod 
with all your ſxill in Languages, you could never 
be able to read or underſtand them. 
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5 
It 
- 
41 
E 

| 


help of a good Soil equal the uction 
warmer countries, who have no to be at 
much coſt and care. It is the ſame thing with 
the politer Arts among us; and the ſame 
heat which gives a fierceneſs to our na- 


8 Y 


28 


8 


boum: But your Lordſhi 
that we ought to ſtruggle with 
vantages as much as we can, 
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fity-Boys. For it is plain, that women in their 
manner of corrupting words, do naturally diſcard 
the conſonants, as we do the vowels. What I am 
going to tell your Lordſhip, appears very trifling ; 
that more than once, where ſome of both Sexes 
| „ I have uaded two or three 

write down a number 


Now, though I 
le of advi 


In order to reform our language, I conceive, 
Lord, that a free judicious choice ſhould be =. 4 


time and place, and fix on Rules by which they 
defign to proceed. What methods they will take 


is not for me to preſcribe. Your Lordſhip, and 
other perſons in great employment, might e to 
— — = am afraid ſuch gerbe 
would want your inſtruction and example as much 
as your ion? For I have, not without a lit- 
tle Envy, obſerved of late, the Style of ſome great 

Miniſters 
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Miniſters very much to exceed that of any other pro- 

The perſons who are to undertake this work will 
have the exam 5 fp fone þ Byte” 
tate where ve proceeded right, to avoi 
their miſtakes. Beſide the Grammar-part, | 
we are allowed to be very deſective, they will ob- 


But what I have moſt at heart, is, that ſome me- 
thod ſhould be thought on for aſcertaining and fixi 
our e for ever, after ſuch alterations are 
in it as be thought requiſite. For I am of opi- 
— + — _ ——_—_— ———— 
perfeR, than that it be perpetually ing; 
and we muſt give over at one tune, or at 


I change for the worſe : As the Romans di 
—_ to quit their Simplicity of Style 
geen 
ens and other authors, which ended by degrees in 
many Barbarities, even before the Goths had invaded 


T he fame of our Writers is uſually confined to theſe 
two Iſlands, and it is hard it ſhould be limited in 
Time as much as Place, by the perpetual variations of 
our ſpeech. It is your ip's obſervation, that 
4. in the Vage Tepe we ould hardly be 
m ongue, we 

> hh ln that was writtenamong 

us 


7 
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us an hundred years ago; which is certainly true: 
For e 
have proved a kind of ſtandard for language, eſpe- 
cially to the common people. And I doubt whether 
1 uced, have added much to 
h of the ee Tongue, tho? 
great deal from that Simpli- 


in their originals, will agree, that no Tranſlation 
our Country ever yet hath come up to 
that of the Oli and New Teftament: And by the 
many beautiful paſſages which I have often had the 
honour to hear your Lordſhip cite from thence, I 
uaded that the Tranſlators of the Bible were 
of an Engl Style much fitter for that 
Work, than any we fee in our preſent Writings, 
which I take to be owing to the Simplicity that runs 

the whole. Then, as to the greateſt part 
of our Liturgy, compiled loog before the Traaflation 
of the Bible now in uſe, and little altered fince ; 


after it is duly correct, always to laft, 1 
mean that it ſhould never be : 
that no word, which a ſociety ſhall give a ſanction 


to, be afterwards antiquated and exploded, they may 
have liberty to receive whatever new ones they ſhall 
find occaſion for; becauſe then the old books will 
yet be always valuable, according to their _ g 
C 
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ſure and eaſe. The Greek Tongue received many en- 
largements between the time of Homer, and that of 
Plutarch, yetthe former author was probably as well 
— in Trajan: time as the latter. What Horace 
fays of Word: going off and periſbing like Leaves, and 
new ones coming in their Places, is a misfortune he 


laments, rather than a thing he es; but I can- 
not ſee why this ſhould be bleu neceſſary, or if 
it were, what would have become of his Monumen- 
8 — only, as I do at preſent, I 
Writing by „ As at preſent, 
would gladly keep within my depth ; and therefore 
ſhall not enter into fi Neither do 
J pretend more than to ſhew the uſefulneſs of this 
deſign, and to make ſome general obſervations, leav- 
ing the reſt to that Society, which I hope will owe 
its inſtitution and patronage to your Lordſhip. Be- 
ſides, I would willingly avoid repetition, having a- 
\ bout a year ago communicated to the publick much 
of what I had to offer upon this ſubject, by the 
hands of an ingemious gentleman, who for a long 
time did thrice a week divert or inſtru _ 
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dom by his papers; and is ſuppoſed to purſue the 
{ame deſign at preſent, under the title of Spectator. 
This author, who hath tried the force and compaſs 
of our language with ſo much ſucceſs, agrees ent 
with me in moſt of my ſentiments relating to it ; ſo 
the greateſt part of the Men of Wit and Learnin 
whom I have had the happineſs to converſe with; 
and therefore I imagine that ſuch a ſociety would be 
unanimous in the main points. 

Your Lordſhip muſt allow, that ſuch a work as 
this, brought to perfection, would very much con- 
tribute to the glory of her Majeſty's Reign; which 

ought to be recorded in words more durable than 
braſs, and ſuch 1 marr þ op ev ee thouſand 
years hence with ure as well as admiration. I 
always diſa that falſe compliment to Princes, 
that the moſt laſting monument they can have, is 


the hearts of their ſubjects. It is, indeed, their 


greateſt 

preſent felicity to reign in their ſubjects hearts; but 
theſe are too to preſerve their memories, 
which can only be done by the pens of able and 
faithful hiftorians. „ 7 
ſhip's duty, torn er, to give order for in- 
2 rendering it ſit to record 
TT Beides, 

my Lord, . 
] am convinced, that no man is more in the power 
of a prevailing ſavourite paſſion than yourſelf; I 
mean that deſire of true and laſting honour, which 
you have borne along with you through every ſtage 
of your life. To this you have often your 
intereſt, your caſe, and your health : For preſerving 
and increaſing this, you have expoſed your perſen to 
ſecret treachery and open violence. There is not 
perhaps an example in Hiſtory of any Miniſter, who 
in 
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High Treaſurer, and ſaved his coun- 
try, — 1 2 days was almoſt ruined by a 
Foreign War, and a Domeftick Faction. Thus much 
be may be able to pick out, and willing to transfer 
into his new haftory ; but the reſt of your Character, 
which I or any other writer may now value ourſelves 
by drawing, and the particular account of the great 
things done under your Miniſtry, for which you are 
already fo celebrated in moſt parts of Europe, will 
be dropped, on account of the antiquated 
ſtyle and manner they are delivered in. 

How then ſhall any Man who hath a genius for 
hiſtory, equal to the beſt of the Ancients, be able t 
undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit and chearfulneſa, 
— — he will be read with pleaſure 
— oo ay — age or two ſhall hard- 

without an interpreter ? This is like 
— — Mens, peck Bend. 
dering ſtone. Thoſe who apply their ſtudies to pre- 
ſerve the of others, will always have fome 
concern for their own. And I believe it is for this rea- 


: For the beſt Eg / i hiſtorian — he 


under this mortification, that when his Style grows 
antiquated, he will be only confidered as a tedious 
relator of facts; and perhaps conſulted in his turn 
among other neglected Authors, to furniſh materials 
for ſome future ColleRor. 

I doubt your Lordſhip is but ill entertained with 
a few ſcattered thoughts, upon a ſubject that deſerves 
to be treated with Ability and Care: However, I 
muſt beg leave to add a few words more, perhaps 
not altogether foreign to the ſame matter. 1 know 
not whether that which I am going to ſay may = 
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for Caution, Advice, or Reproach, any of which 
will be juſtly thought very improper from one in 
my ſtation to one in yours, However, I muſt ven- 
ture to affirm, that if Genius and Learning be not 
encouraged under your 's Adminiſtration, 
you are the moſt inexcuſable alive. All your 
other Virtues, my Lord, will be deſective without 
this; your Affability, Candor, and good Nature: 
——————————r 
in the midſt of ſuch a weight of Buſineſs and 
Oppoſition; even your Juſtice, Prudence, and Mag- 
nanimity, will ſhine | 


wiſe would have been leſs adorned, or in lower per- 
fection. Neither can you acquit yourſelf of theſe 
7 — the Arts, in their turn, 
Mare your influence and protection: Beſides, who 
r — 2 
der your Miniſtry, exortus ut etherius Sol. Every 
produce one or two of theſe to 


Wade is — — 
ein of true and noble Think - 
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ani ſupport of learned or ingenious Men: and that 
ever fince you have been in publick employment, 
you _— —_— * . — favours to the 
moſt deſerving perſons. But I defire your Lordſhip 
not to be deceived : We nw wat ct ex- 
cuſes, nor will allow your private liberality, as great 
as it is, to atone for your exceſſive publick thrift. 
But here again, I am afraid moſt ſubjects will 
interpoſe in your defence, by ing the deſperate 
condition you found the Nation in, and the neceſ- 
fity there was for ſo able and faithful a Steward to 
retrieve it, if poſſible, by the utmoſt frugality. We 
grant all this, my Lord; but then, it ought likewiſe 
to be conſidered, that you have already ſaved ſe- 
veral millions to the publick, and that what we aſk is 
too inconſiderable to break into any rules of the 
ſtricteſt good huſbandry. The French King beſtows 
about half a dozen Penfions to learned men in ſeveral 
— of Zurope, and perhaps a dozen in his own 
ingdom ; which, in the whole, do probably not 
amount to half the income of many a private Com- 
moner in England, yet have more contributed to the 
glory of that Prince, than any million he hath other- 
wiſe employed. For Learning, like all true Merit, 
is cafily ſatisfied, whilſt the falſe and counterfeit is 
ually craving, and never thinks it hath cnough. 

The ſmallef Favour given by a great Prince,asa mark 
of eſteem, to reward the endowments of che mind, ne- 
ver fails to be returned with praiſe and gratitude, aud 
loudly celebrated do the world. I have known tome 
years ago, ſeveral penſions given to particular per- 
Jons (how deſervedly I ſhall not enquire) auy one of 
which, if divided into ſmaller parcels, an diſtributed 
the Crown to thoſe who might, upon occaſion, 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſome extraordinary pro- 
Ver. I. Q duction 
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duction of wit or learning, would be amply ſufficient 

to anſwer the end. Or if any ſuch perions were a- 

bove Money (as every grea: Genius certainly is, with 
moderate | 


very conveniencies of life) a Medal, or 
ſome mark of diſtinction, would do full as well. 

But I forget my Province, and find myſelf turn- 
ing Projector before I am aware; although it be one 

the laſt Characters under which I ſhould deſire to 
appear before your Lordſhip, eſpecially when I have 
the ambition of efoicing 16 ther of bring, with the 
greateſt Reſpect and Truth, 


Mr Loa p, 


Your Loa psnir's 
moſt Obedient, moſt Obliged, 
and mofi Humble Servant, 


London, Feb. 22, 
1711-12. 
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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


ABOUT a Month before the Demiſe of Queen 
AxN ER, the Author retired to a Friend's 
Houſe in Berkſhire, upon the Miniſtry quarrelling 
among themſelves, whom he endeavoured to recon- 
cile to each other; but finding his Endeavours 
fruitleſs, he wrote the following Pamphlet in his 
Retirement, and ſent it to London to be printed : 
But before it was ready for Publication, that 
Princeſs died, which prevented its Appearance in 
the World, and in all Probability would have been 
loft fer ever, had not the Printer hereof been in 
ſome time ago, and got the original Mann- 
ſcripe from Alderman John Barber, erly 
City-Printer, who had moſt carefully preſerved it, 
in order to oblige the Publick ſome time or other ; 
which we here do in the moſt correct Manner, not 


doubting, but it will be agreeable to all cur 
Readers. | 


Dublin, May, 
1741. 
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Hatever may be thought or practiſed by 
profound politicians, they will hardly be 
able to convince the reaſonable part of 
mankind, that the r 
lawful way to any good end, is not more eligible, 
than one direcily contrary in ſome or all of theſe 
ities. I have been frequently aſſured by great 
Mimiſters, that politicks were nothing but com- 
mon 1enie ; which, a: it was the only true 
they ſpoke, ſo it was the only thing Pros — 
have witned 1 ſhould not be . God hath given 


the bulk of mankind a capacity to underſtand Reaſon 
Q 4 when 
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when it is fairly offered ; and by Reaſon they would 
eaſily be governed, if it were left to their choice. 
Thoſe Princes in all ages, who were moſt diſtin- 

iſhed for their myſterious {kill in Government, 
— und by the event, that they had ill conſulted their 
own quiet, 3 s of their peo- 
ple; 27 them with ho- 
nour: Such as — Phi the Greeks, 
Tiberius in — Pope Ale and his 


Son Cæſar Borgia, Queen . de Medicis, 
Philip the ſecond of Spain, with many others. Nor 


are exam reer 


men of deep whoſe politicks have 
duced little more 1 — Factions, — 


Diſcontents, which uſually terminated in the diſgrace 
and ruin of the Authots. 

Ican recollect but three Occaſions in a State, where 
the Talents of ſuch men may be thought neceſlary ; 
J mean in a State where the Printe i cheyel, and 
loved by his iubjeQs: Firſt, in the Negociation of a 
Peace; ſecondly, in adjuſting the intereſts of our 
own Country with thoſe of the Nations round us, 
— x e 
Allies, and a due Balance among them: 
Laſtly, in the Management of Parties and Factions at 
home In che firſt of theſe cafes, I have often heard 
it obſerved, that plain good ſenſe and a firm adherence 
to the point, have proved more effectual than all thoſe 
arts, which I remember a Minifter uſed 
in contemp: to call the Spirit of ing. In the 
Tecond caſe, much Wiſdom and a know- 
ledge in Affairs both foreign and domeſtick are cer- 
tainly required: After Which I know no Talents ne- 
ceſſary beſides Method and Skill in the common forms 


of buſineſs „ 
ing 
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ing Parties, there ſeems indeed to be more occaſion 
for employing this gift of the lower Politicks, when- 
ever the Tide runs high againſt the Court and Mini- 
ſtry, which ſeldom happens under any tolerable Ad- 
miniſtration, while the true intereſt of the Nation is 
purſued. But, here in Eg, (for I do not pre- 
tend to eſtabliſh Maxir:s of Government in 

while the Prince and Miniſtry, the Clergy, the Ma- 
jority of Landed-imen, and bulk of the people ap- 
pear to have the ſame views, and the ſame principles, 
it is not obvious to me, how thoſe at the nelm can 
have many opportunities of ſhewing their {kill in 
Myſtery and Refinement, befades what themſelves 
think fit to create. 

I have been aſſured by men long practiſed in Bu- 
&neſs, that the Secrets of Court are much fewer than 
we generally ; and I hold it for the 
Secret of Court that they are ſo: Becauſe the firſt 
ings of great Events, like thoſe of great Rivers, 
ſo mean and ſo little, that in 
ought to be hid: And therefore Miniſters are ſo wiſe 
to leave their proceedings to be accounted for by 
rea ſoners at a diſtance, who often mould them into 
ſyſtems, that do not only go down very well in the 
Coffee-houſe, but are ſupplies for Pamphlets in the 


r y farniſh Materials for 
emoirs and Hiſtories in the next. 


matter 
turns > 
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turns; then he deſpiſeth your underſtanding for 
counſelling him no better, and concludes he ought 
to truſt entirely to his own wiſdom. Thus he grows 
to abound in Secrets and Reſerves, even towards thoſe 
with whom he ought to act in the greateſt confidence 
and concert; and thus the world is brought to judge, 
that whatever be the iftue and event, it was all fore- 
ſeen, contrived, and brought to paſs by ſome maſter- 
ſtroke of his Politicks. 
I could produce innumerable inftances from my 
own memory and obicrvation, of events imputed to 
the profound {kill and addreſs of a Miniſter, which 
in reality were either the mere effects of Negligence, 
Weakneſs, Humour, Paſhon, or Pride, or at beſt, 
but the natural courſe of things left to themſelves. 
During this very Seſſ on of Parliament, a moſt 
ingenious gentleman, who hath much credit with 
thoſe in Power, would needs have it, that in the 
late Diſſentions at Court, which grew too high to 
be any longer a ſecret, the whole matter was carried 
with the utmoſt dexterity on one fade, and with ma- 
nifeft ill conduct on the other. To prove this, he 
ma de uſe of the moſt plauſible Topicks, drawn from 
the nature and diſpoſition of the ſeveral perſons con- 
cerned, as well as of her Majeſty ; which he 
knows as much of as any man: And gave me a de- 
tail of the whole with ſuch an appearance of - 
bility, as committed to writing would paſs an 
admirable piece of ſecret hiſtory. Vet I am at the 
ſame time convinced by the ftrongeſt Reaſons, that 
the iTue of thoſe Diſſentions, as to the part they had 
in the Court and Houſe of Lords was partly owing 
to very different Cauſes, and partly to the Situation 
of Affairs, from whence in that conjuncture = 
could not eaſily terminate otherwiſe than they — 
| 1 
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whatever unhappy Conſequences they may have for 


the future. 

In like manner I have heard a Phyſician pronounce 
with great gravity, that he had cured ſo many Pa- 
tients of mali Fevers, and as many more of the 
Small- pox; whereas in truth nine parts in ten of 
thoſe who recovered, owed their lives to the ſtrength 
of Nature, and a good Conſtitution, while ſuch a 
one happened to be their Doctor. 


are ſure to be miſtaken by ſearching too deep. And 
as I have known this to be the frequent error of 
many others, ſo I am ſure it hath been perpetually 

mine, whenever I have attempted to diſcover the 

ies of political events by Refinement and Con- 

jecture; which I muſt acknowledge hath very much 

abated my veneration for what they call Arcana Im- 
peru; whereof I dare pronounce, that the fewer 
there are in any Adminiſtration, it is juſt ſo much 
the better. 

What I have hitherto faid, hath by no means 
been intended to detract from the qualities requifite 
in thoſe who are truſted with the Adminiftration of 
Publick Affairs; on the contrary, I know no Ration 
of life where great abilities and virtues of all kinds 

1 where the want of any is 
ſo quickly or univerſally felt. A great Miniſter hath 
no Virtue for which the publick may not be the 
better, nor any defect by which the publick is not 

. certainly a ſufferer. I have known more than once or 


twice 
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twice within four years paſt, an omiſſion, in appear- 
ance very ſmall, prove almoſt fatal to a whole 
ſcheme, and very hardly retrieved. It is not always 
ſufficient for the perſon at the Helm, that he is in- 
trepid in his Nature, free from any tincture of Ava- 
rice or Corruption, and that he hath great natural 
and acquired Abilities. | 
1 never thought the reputation of much 

was a character of any advantage to a Minifter, be- 
cauſe it put all other men upon their guard to be as 
ſecret as he, and was conſequently the occaſion that 


pom WL. were always 
im: Becauſe I 


iſe too 


* to be 


the model may be the contrivance only 

and it is ſufficient that the under-workmen be order- 

ed to cut ſtones into certain ſhapes, and place them 

in certain poſitions : But the ſeveral mafſter-builders 

muſt have ſome general . 
1 - 
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Court is enſlaved to the im- 
defire to fell their Vote, or 


1 2 
the brink of Ruin, together with the Cauſe of the 
Church. 
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Church and Monarchy committed to their charge; 
neither doth it appear to me at the minute I am 
now writing, that their power or duration are upon 
any tolerable foot of Security: Which I do not ſo 
much impute to the addreſs and induſtry of their 
enemies, as to ſome failures among themſelves, which 
I think have been full as viſible in their Cauſes as 
their Effects. PRs 
Nothing hath given me greater indignation 
to behold a oo aj who came with the ad 
] have repreſented, ever ſince upon the 
fenſive in the Houſe of Lords with a majority on 
their fide; and inſtead of calling others to account, 


wy it _ — Gn of doing their time 
doin ng good, be- 
_ a 2 FaRtion — in 
play. This Coura rage among 8 yr be of the 
Court, was inſpired into them by various 5 
for every one of which I think the Minifters, or, if 
that was the caſe, the Minifter alone is to anſwer. 

For, firſt, that race of Politicians, who in the cant 
phraſe are called the Whimficals, was never ſo nu- 
merous, or at leaſt ſo active, as it hath been fince 
the great Charge at Court ; many of thoſe who pre- 
tended wholly to be in with the Principles u 
which her Majeſty and her new ſervants — 
either abſenting themſelves with the utmoſt indiffe- 
rence, in thoſe Conjunctures whereon the whole 
Cauſe depended, or ſiding directly with the Enemy. 

I very well remember, when this Miniſtry was 
not above a year old, there was a little murmuripg 
among ſuch as are called the higher Tories or Church- 
men, tfat quicker was not made in remov- 
ing thoſe of the di ted Party out of Employ- 
ments. I remember likewiſe, the reaſonings * 
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this matter were various, even among many who 
were allowed to know a good deal of the inſide of 
the ( ourt ; ſome ſ{uppoicd the — was at firſt pre- 
vailed on to make that great change with no other 
view than that of acting for the future upon a mo- 
deratiug Scheme, in order to reconcile both parties; 
and I believe there might poſſibly have been ſome 
grounds for this ſuppohuon. Others conceived the 
employments were left undiſpoſed of, in order to 
keep alive the hopes of many more impatient candi- 
dates than ever could be gratified. This hath ſince 
been looked on as a very high ſtrain of politicks, and 
to have ſucceeded accordingly; becauſe it is the opi- 
nion of many, that the numerous pretenders to places 
would never have been kept in order, if all expecta- 
tion had been cut off. Others were yet more refin- 
ed; and thought it neither wiſe nor ſafe wholly to 
extinguiſh all o 10n from the other fide ; becauſe 
in the nature of things it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
there ſhould be Parties in an Egli] Parliament; and 
a faction already odious to the people, might be ſuf- 
fered to continue with leſs danger, than any new one 
that could ariſe. To confirm this, it was ſaid that 
the Majority in the Houſe of Commons was too 
great on the fide of the High-Church, and began to 
form themſelves into a Body (by the Name of the 
Ofover-Club ) in order to put the Miniſtry under ſub- 
jection. Laſtly, the danger of introducing too great 
a number of men at once into office, 
was as an reaſon for making 
changes by low degrees. To diſcard an able officer 
from an Employment, or part of a Commiſſion, where 
the revenue or trade were concerned, for no other 
reaſon but diſfering in ſome principles of Govern- 
ment, might be of terrible conſequence. 
| | However, 
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However, it is certain, — 1 2. — 


r paſs among men, who argued only 
principles of firſt, - 


Bank ups af 80 of Comprehenſion to be as 
viforary and — the Church. 


while the raiſed by the Tryal of Dr. 
3 — 
keen upon coming is themſelves, as to ſee their Ene- 
mies or, and 2 deprived of all affiftance to do miſchief 
farther, that this ambition 
of hunting after Places, grew chiefly from 
them ſo long undiſpoſed N a and hom 000 
an encouragement by promiſes, to all, who were 
thought ca either or hurt. Third- 
Iy, the fear of creating another Party in caſe the pre- 
jg prayer gs y ſubdued, was in the 
to the fituation of our af- 
of the Nation's ſafety to 
how much was 


ITO aid bow Hole cine we probably be 
allowed. Befides, the diviſion of a Houſe of Com- 


mons into Court and Country Parties, which was the 


Evil they feemed to a = wÞ 5+ — — 
gerous to a good Miniſtry, who had the true imereſt 
and conſtitution of their country at heart: As for 


a Maj « age — 
to be 
— he Oonrr — 3 
to procure one. And the OZober-Club, which ap- 
peared fo formidable at firſt to ſome Politicians, 
— i Going Sequel to be the chief ſ of thoſe 
who ſuſpected them. It was likewiſe very well 
known that the part of thoſe men, whom 
the former Miniſtry left in Poſſeſſion of Employ- 


of too 


ments, were loud!y charged with inſufficiency or cor- 
ruption, 
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ruption, over and above their obnoxious tenets in 
igi ſo that it would have been 


and conſtrued to take in all employ ments whatſoever, 
altho' many of them required no more abilities than 
would ſerve to.qualify a Gentleman-uſher, at Court: 
So that this laſt excuſe for the very flow ſteps made 
in diſarming the adverſaries of the Crown, was al- 
lowed indeed to have more plauſibility, but leſs truth, 


Houſes, by ſcurrilous and enraged 

their neareſt friends, and even thoſe who muſt have 
a ſhare in their diſgrace, never offered a word in their 
When I examine with myſelf what occaſions the 
Miniſtry may have given for this coldneſs, incon- 
_ Kancy, and diſcontent among their friends, I at the 
{ame time recollect the various Conjectures, Reaſon- 
* and Suſpicions, os apo ſo freely for 


UL. 4. 
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that perſon, whatever he is, who pretends to claim 
the Crown by inheritance. Others, efpecially of late, 
ſurmiſed on the contrary, that the demands of the 
Houſe of Hanwer were induftriouſly fomented by 
ſome in Power, without the privity of the or 
— Now although theſe accuſations were too in- 
conſiſtent to be all of them true, yet they were mali- 
ciouſly ſuffered to paſs, and thereby took off much 
of that popularity which thoſe at the Helm ſtood in 
need of, to ſupport them under the difficulties of a 
lon mg Negociation, a daily addition of pub- 
— an exhauſted Treafary. Fr 

But the effects of this myſtical manner of proceed- 
ing did not end here: For, the late Diſſentions be- 
tween the great Men at Court (which have been, for 
fome time paſt, the publick entertainment of every 
Coffee-houſe) are ſaid, to have ariſen from the ſame 
fountain ; while on one fide very great Reſerve, and 

inly very great Reſentment on the other, if we 
jeve general report (for I pretend to know no 
farther) have enflamed animoſities to ſuch a height, as 
to make all reconcilement impracticable. Suppoſing 
this to be true, it may ſerve for a great leſſon of hu- 
miliation to mankind, to behold the habits and paſ- 
fions of men,otherwiſe highly accompliſhed, triumph - 
ing over intereſt, friendſhip, honour, and their own 
ſafety, as well as that of their country, and 
probably of a moſt gracious Princeſs who hath en- 
truſted it to them. A Ship's Crew quarrelling in a 
Storm, or while their Enemies are within Gun-ſhor, 
is but a faint idea of this fatal infatuation : Of which, 
although it be hard to ſay enough, ſome people may 
think perhaps I have already 1aid too much. 

Since this unhappy incident, the deſertion of 

friends, and loſs of — have been ſo great, 
2 chat 


- 


.. 


r 
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that I do not ſee how the Miniſters could have cons 
tinued many weeks in their ſtations, if their 
of all kinds had agreed about the methods by which 
they ſhould be rumed: And, their preſervation hi- 
therto ſeems to reſemble his, who had two poiſons 
given him together of contrary operations. 

It may ſeem vcry impertinent in one of my level 
to point out to. thoſe, who fit at the Helm, what 
Courſe they ought to ſteer. 1 know enough of Courts 
ro be ſenfible, how mean an opinion great Miniſters 
have of moſt men's underſtanding ; to a degree, that 
in any other ſcience would be called the grofieft pe- 
dantry. However, unleſs 1 offer my ſentiments in 
this point, all I have hitherto ſaid, will be to no 
purpoſe. 

Tae general wiſhes and defires of a people are per- 
haps more obvious to other men, than to Miniſters of 
State. I here are two points of the higheſt impor- 
tance, herein a very great Majority of the Kingdom 
appear perfectly hearty and unanimous. Firſt, that 
the Church of Exglond ſhould be preſerved entire in 
all her Rights, Powers, and Privileges ; all doQrines 
relating to government diicouraged, which ſhe con- 
demas ; all ichiſms, ſects, and hereſies diſcountenan- 
ced and kept under due ſubjetiion, as far as conſiſts 
with the Lenity of our Conſtitution. Her open ene- 
mies (among who I include at leaſt diſſenters of all 
denominations} not truſted with the ſmaileit degree 
of Civil or Military Power; and her ſecret adveria- 
ries under the names of Whips, Low-Church, Ke- 
publicans, Moceration-men and the like, receive no 
marks of favour from the Crown, but nat they 
ſhovid deſerve by a üncere Reformation. 

Had this point been ftcadily purſued iu all its 
parts, for turec cars paſt, and atierted as the av wed 
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reſolution of the Court, there maſt probably have 
been an end of Faction, which hath been able ever 
ſince with ſo much vigour to diſturb and inſult the 
Adminiftration. I know very well that ſome reſi- 
ners pretend to argue for the uſefulneſs of parties in 
ſuch a government as ours: I have ſaid ſomething 
of this already, and have heard a great many idle 
wiſe topicks upon the ſubject. But I ſhall not ar- 
gue that matter at preſent: I ſuppoſe, if a man 
thinks it neceſſary to play with a Serpent, he will 
chuſe one of a kind that is leaſt miſchievous; other- 
wiſe, although it appears to be cruſhed, it may have 
life enough to ſting him to death. So, I think it is 
not late tampering with the preſent Faction, at leaſt 
in this juncture: Firſt, becauſe their principles and 
practices have been already very dangerous to the 
conſtitution in Church and State: Secondly, becauic 
they are highly irritated with the loſs of their power, 
full of venom and vengeance, and prepared to exe- 
cute every thing that rage or malice can ſuggeſt. Bur 
principally, becauſe they have prevailed by miſre- 

rations and other artifces, to make the Succeſ- 
ipr look upon them as the only perſons he can truft : 
Upon which account they cannot be too ſoon, or 
too much di. aoled: neither will Lagen ever be iafe 
trom the attempts of this wicked confederacy. until 
their nrength and intereſt ſhall be fo far reduced. 
that for the future it ſhall not be in the power of the 
Crown, although in conjunction with any rich and 
jaciou> body of men, to chuſe an ill Majority in the 
Houſe of Commons. 

One itep very ueceſſary to this great Work will be 
to regulate the Army, and chieſly thote Troops which 
in their turns have the care of her Majeſty's perſon; 
who we mot of them fitter to guard a prince under 

R 3 an 
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an High Court of Juſtice, than ſeated on the Throns. 
The peculiar hand of Providence hath hitherto pre- 


any 

ger to thoſe, who by their publick behaviour and diſ- 
. courle diſcover their impatience to fee it an end; 
that they may have liberty to be the inftruments of 
glutting at once S 
their own. It ſhould be remembered, what a 
ſatisfaftion theſe gentlemen (after the example of 
their betters) were ſo ſanguine to upon the 
Queen's laſt illneſs at #indſor, and w | 
they uſed of refuſing to their general, in caſe 
that illneſs had proved fatal. Nor do I think it a 
want of charity to ſuſpect, that in ſuch an evil day, 
an 
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any 
whatſoever. Some of them freely anſwered in the 


egative: Others were of the ſame opinion, but ad- 
they did not know what might he done in time, 
upon farther provocations : Others again ſeemed 
the aftirmative, but could never produce 
y plauſible grounds for their belief. I have like- 
been aſſured by a perſon of ſome conſequence, 
during a very near and conftant familiarity with 
nt Court for four years gall, he never 

even in thoſe hours of converſation 
is uſuallyleaſt reſtraint, that one word ever 
> them to ſhew adiſlike tothe ent Set- 
t that 


8 
in the mind of 
the Succeſſor. As to my own circle of acquaintance, 
I can ſafely affirm, that excepting thoſe who are Nor- 
jurors by profeſſion, I have not met with above two 
—_ who appeared to have any ſcruples concern- 

the preſent limitation of the Crown. I there- 
— think it may very impartially be pronounced, 
that the number of thoſe who wiſh to ſee the Son 
of the abdicated Prince upon the Throne, is altoge- 
ther inconſiderable. 8 » I believe t on 
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be found, that there are none who ſo much dread 
any attempt he ſhall make for the recovery of his 
unagined nts, as the Ruman Cathelicks of Eng- 
land; who love their freedom and properties too 
well to deſire his entrance by a French Army, and a 
field of blood; who muſt continue upon the ſame 
foot if he changeth his Religion, and muſt expect to 
28 firſt and greateſt ſufferers if he ſhould happen 
to fail. 
As to the perſon of this nominal Prince, he lies 
all manner of diſadvantages; The vulgar ima- 
gine him to have been a child impoſed upon the Na- 
tion by the fraudulent Zeal of bis Parents and their 
bigotted counſellors ; who took ſpecial care agaiuſt 
all the rules of common policy, to educate hun in 
their hateful ſuperſtition, ſuck'd in with his milk, and 
confirmed in his manhood, too ſtrong to be now 
ſhaken by Mr. Leley; and a counterfeit converſation 
will be too groſs to paſs upon-the Kingdom, after 
what we have ſeen noel faecal from the like practice 
in his father. He is like w iſe ſaid to be of weak intel- 
lectuals. and an unſound conſtitution : He was treated 
contemptibly enough by the young Princes of France, 
even during the War; is now wholly neglected by 
that Crown, and driven to live in Exile upon a {ſmall 
Exhibition: He 1s uttcrly unknown in Exgiaend, 
which he 1c! in the cradle: His father's friends are 
moi of them dead, the reſt antiquated or poor. 
Six and twenty years bave almoit paic hnce the Re- 
cn, ang the bulk of thoſe uo aire now mct 
i action cither at Court, in i'ariiament, or Publick 
(uc, . cre then boys at School or the Umvern- 
tics, and look upon that great cli auge ꝛ0 have happen- 
e during a per. od of tia. c for Winch Whey are nota - 
Co: mp. Ine Logick of the higheil I ories is now, 
chat 


pute William the Third's Title, than 
William Frs; fince they muſt have recou 
to hiſtory for both: That they have been inſtructed 
in the Doctrines of Paſſive - obedience, Non-reſiſt- 
nth, and Hereditary Right, and find them all neceſ- 
for e ent Eftabliſhment in 
Bund * and for — the Succeſſion 
in the Houſe of Hanover, and muſt in their own 
opinion renounce all thoſe doctrines, by ſetting up 
any other Title to the Crown. This I ſay, ſeems to 
be the political creed of all the high-principled men 
I have for ſome time met with of forty years old 
and under; which, although I do not pretend to 
juſtify in every part, yet 1 am ture it ſets the 
Proteſtant Succeſnon upon a much firmer founda- 
tion, than all the indigeſted ſchemes of thoſe who 
profeſs to act upon what they call XKowo/ution Prin- 


ci 


4. 
Neither ſhould it perhaps be ſaon forgot, that 
during the greateſt Licentiouſneſs of the Preis, while 
the Sacred Character of the Queen was every d 
inſulted in factious papers and ballads, not the } 
reflecting inſinuation ever appeared 2gaink the Ha- 
rover Family, whatever occaſion was offered to in- 
temperate pens, by the raſlineſs or indiicretion of one 
er Iwo Miniſters from thence. 
Frem 
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From all theſe Conſiderations, I muſt therefore lay 
it down as an unconteſtible truth, that the Succeſ- 
nion to theſe Kingdoms in the illuſtrious Houſe of 
Hanover 1s as firmly ſecured as the nature of the 


fon. The ſubſtance of his Memorial, if I retain it 
right, is to deſire that ſome one of his family might 
live in Exgland, with ſuch a maintenance as * 
to thoſe of the Royal Blood, and that certain Titles 
ſhould be conferred upon the reſt, according to an- 
cient cuſtom. The Memorial doth not ſpecify which 
of the family ſhould be invited to reſide here; and if 
it had, I believe, however, her Majeſty would have 
looked upon it as a Circumſtance left to her own 

But, 
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But, as all this is moſt manifeſtly unneceſſary in it- 
ſelf, and only in compliance with the miftaken doubts 
of a preſumptive heir; ſo the Nation would (to 
ſpeak in the language of Mr. S/, ) Exrecr, that 
her Majeſty ſhould be made perfectly cafy from that 
fide for the future; no more to be alarmed with Ap- 
prehenſions of Vis, or Demands of Wriis, where 
She hath not thought fit to give any Invitation. 
The Nation would likewiſe expe, that there ſhould 
be an end of all private Commerce between that 
Court and the Leaders of a Party here; and that 
his Electoral Highne/s ſhould declare himſelf entirely 
_ fatisfied with all her Majefty*s proceedings, her Trea- 
nies of Peace and Commerce, her Alliances abroad, 


the moſt publick manner, diſcover his utter diſlike 
of factious Perſons and Principles, but eſpecially of 
that Party, which under the or ſhelter of 
his Protection, bath ſo long diſquieted the Kingdom: 
And laſtly, that he would acknowledge the goodneſs 
of the Queen, and juſtice of the Nation, in ſo fully 
ſecuring the Succeſſion to his Family. 

It is indeed a Problem which I could never com- 
prehend, why the Court of Hanover, who have all 
along thought themſelves ſo perfectly ſecure in the 
Affections, the Principles, and the Profeſſions of the 
Low-Church Party, ſhould not have endeavoured, 
according to the uſual Politicks of Princes, to gain 
over thoſe who were repreſented as their Enemies; 
fince theſe ſuppoſed Enemies had made ſo many Ad- 
vances, were in Poſſeſſion of all the Power, had fra- 
med the very Settlement to which that illuſtrious Fa- 
mily owes its Claim ; had all of them abjured the 

Pretender ; 
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Pretender ; were now employed in the great Offices 
of State, and compoſed a Majority in both Houſes 
of Parliament. Notto mention, that the Queen her- 
ſelf, with the balk of the Landed * 
monalty throughout the Kingdom, were the 
number. This one would think might be a 
ſufficient not only to obſfruct᷑ but to beftoww a Succeſ- 
ſion: And ſince the preſumed Heir could not but be 
perfectly ſecure of other Party, whoſe 
avowed grievance was the 
future Rights: It might, therefore, ſurely have been 
worth his while to have made at leaſt one ſtep towards 
cultivating a fair Correſpondence with the Power in 
poſleſion. Neither could thoſe, who are called his 
Friends have blamed him, — bis Tit. | 
enter into any engagements for defeating his Title. 
But why may not the reaſons of this 

in the Elector be directly contrary to what is com- 
monly imagined ? Methinks I could endeavour to be- 
lieve, that his Highneſs is thoroughly acquainted with 
both Parties ; is convinced, that no bares 
the Church of Exgland can eaſily be ſhaken in his 
Principles of Loyalty, or forget the obligation of an 
Oath, by any provocation. 'That 76% are therefore 
the people he intends to rely upon, and only 
fair with the Orhers, from a true Notion he of 
their Doctrines, which prompt them to forget their 
duty upon every motive of Interet or Ambition. 
It this Conjecture be right, his Highneſs cannot ſure 
but cutertain a very high eſteem of ſuch Miniſters, 
who continue to att under the dread and appearance 
of a Saccegor's utmoſt diſpleature, and the threats 
of an enr2ged Faction, whom he is ſuppoſed alone 
10 {avoar, and to be guided endrely in his judg - 
ment 


of his 
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ment of Britiſh Affairs and Perſons by their Opi- 
nions. | 

But to return from this digreſſion: The Preſence 
of that Infant Prince among us, could not, I think, 
in any fort be inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the 
Queen; he would be in no er of being corrupt- 
ed in his Principles, or in his perſon by vi- 
cious Companions ; he could be at the head of no 
factious Clubs and Cabals, nor be attended by a hired 
Rabble, which his Flatterers might repreſent as Po- 
pularity. He would have none of that Impatience 
— frailey of human nature gives to expecting 
Heirs. There would be no pretence for men to 
make their court by affecting German Modes and Re- 
fmements in Dreſs or Behaviour: Nor would there 
be an occaſion of infinuating to him, how much 
more his Levee was frequented, than the Anti-cham- 
bers of Sr. Fames's. Add to all this, the advantages 
of being educated in our Religion, Laws, Language, 
Manners, Nature of the Government, each ſo very 
different from thoſe he would leave behind. By 
which likewiſe he might be highly uſeful to his 
Father, if that Prince ſhould happen to ſurvive her 


v. 

Ihe late King Villiam, who after his Marriage 
with the Lady Mary of England, could have 50 

of the Crown, and very little 

even of being a Queen's huſband (the Duke of York 
having a young wife) was no ſtranger to our Lan 
guage or Manners, and went often to the Chapel ot 
his Princeſs ; which I obſerve the rather, becauic I 
could heartily with the like diſpoſition were in an- 
other Court, and becauſe it may be diſagreeable to 
a Prince to take up new Doctrines on a iudden, or 
1peak to his Subjects by an interpreter. 


An 
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will prove very agrecable, becauſe I think Luther 
and Caivin ſeem to have differed as much as any 
two among the Reformers: And becauſe a German 


the Preſent State of Arr arms. 355 
probably be ſuſpicious of thoſe, whe think 
they can never the Prerogative eno1 
But ſuppoſing, once forall, as far as that 
the Ei&or ſhould utterly refuſe to be upon any Terms 
of Confidence with the preſent Miniſtey, and all 
others of their Principles, as enemies to him and the 
Succeſhon 3 nor caſy with the Queen herfeff, but 
upon ſuch Conditions as will not be thought conſefcnr 
ait ber Safety and Henner; 3 ot qa 
all his hopes and truſt in the diſcontented Party: 1 
think it were humbly to be wiſhed, that whenever 
prying en? —— — 
od by the new Prince ſhould be made, by bimfelf, and 
not by his : Becauſe1 am of opinion, that 


Prince will 


gents named in the A, went 
that the Secret Committee would 
Enmity and contrary 
found the reſt. William, whoſe title was much 
more controverted than that of her Majeſty's Succeſ- 
{or can ever probably be, did for ſeveral years leave 
the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom in the hands of 
Lords Juſtices, during the height of a war, and while 
the abdicated Prince himſelf was frequently attempt- 
ing an Invaſion: From whence one might imagine, 
that the Regents appointed by Parliament upon the 
demiſe of the Crown would be able to keep the peace 
during an abſence of a few weeks, without any 
Collegues. However, J am pretty confident that the 
only reaſon why a power was given of chuſing der- 
mant V icexoys, was to take away all pretence of a. 
neceſſity to invite over any of the Family, here, du- 
ring her Majeſty's life. So that I do not well ap- 


1 prehend 
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prehend what Arguments the Elder can uſe to inſiſt 
„ 18 ** * "ID 
e Chach and ter and confoquently this 
very Proteſtant Succeſſion itſelf, will be by leſſening 
the Power of our domeſtick Adverſaries as much as 
conſiſt with the Lenity of our 
if this be not ſpeedily done, it 
the blame : - 


* 
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Various Sugjzcrs. 


E R make 
Wr 


paſt, as Wars, Fa · 
— 2 e 
that we wonder how men could be ſo 
and concerned for ſo tranſitory 
1 — — 9 * — 
Hot at all. 

A wiſe man endeavours, by conſidering all Cir- 
cumſtances, to —_— and form Conclu- 
Ir 
courſe of Affairs it is 
often 1 that at laſt 
—ͤ erent 
norant and une xperienced 

r dn for rene and 
paar oe — would obtrude his Thoughts 
—_ — 


How is it 
take Advice, when they wall not ſo much as take 
Warning ? 

I forget whether Advice be the loſt Things 
which A4riffo ſays are to be found in the Moon: That 
. - 

Vor. I. No 
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No Preacher is liſtened to but Time, which gives 
us the ſame train and turu of IT t that elder. 
OI CO CO our heads be- 


reg, egg workmen oe ng in» 
of freſh Cogls, which ſeems to diſturb the 
ire, but very much enlivens it. —— 4 
lade to a gentle trring of the Paſſinas,thas the | 


not 
gi to have grown an infant with age, 
and requires miracles to nurſe it, as it had in its 


let —3 * ke pending — 
or tis 
— . Revenue. 4 

The latter part of a wiſe man's life is taken up m. 


curing the Follies, and falſe Opinions he 
caring he be db 


Would a Writer know how to behave himſelſ 
with relation to — him conſider in old 
books what he finds that he is glad to know, and 

Whatever er ne nn tis plain hey 

» 1 give 

to none but themſelves : *T'is Homer and 

Virgil we reverence and admire, not Achilles or Anca.. 
Wich Hiftorians it ĩs quite the contrary zour T 

are taken up with the Actions, Perſons, and Events 

— * wetite comidche Anton, * 

When a true Genius appears in the world, you may 
know him by this Sign, 8 are all in 
Confederacy againſt him. | Ma 
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- Men who all the advantages of life, are in 
a State where there are many Accidents to diſorder 
and diſcompoſe, but few to pleaſe them. 

Tis unwiſe to puniſh Cowards with Ignominy ; for 
if they had regarded that, they would not have been 
yn > Death is theiy proper puniſhment, becaula 

it moſt. 
5 — geobeent edna 
of Ignorance ; as the uſe of the Compaſs, Gunpowder 
_ TT by the dulleſt Nation, as the 
mans 

One Argument to prove that the common relations 
of Ghofts and Spectres are generally falſe, may be drawn 
from the opinion held, that Spirits are never ſeen 
more than one perſon ata time; that is to ſay, it 
dom happens to above one perſon in a company to be 
600 
c2olly. 

Tam apt tothink, that in the day of Judgment there 
will be ſmall allowance to the Wile for their 
want of Morals, or to the 1 for their want 
+ — in the Wiſe, and ſome 
X — n 
on the ſtrength of Temptation to 

r ——-„— 
588 though ſome minute 
r 

in a writer to 
Tis a word of courſe for Writers to ſay, 
This critical age, as Divines ſay, This ſinful age. 

Ti plenſant to obſerve how free the preſent age 
is in laymg Taxes on the next: Fatzre Ages foal! talk 
ef this ; this ſpall be — to all Peſlerity: Where - 
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— he 
Sur-name when a? ha Chriſtian. 


than chat of Afrolagers, when 
Art to tell when a Suit will 
of the Plaintiff or Defendant ; thus making 
the matter the inflecace of the 


depend entirely upon 
Stars, without the leaſt regard to the Merits of the 


mn ge erg about feeds be 
PE iy vg I have often heard rificuled; yet 


move re 
Ar ſomething like it of Evazder. And 1 
of Tobit to be partly poetical. 
. 
ties, which were ſerviceable to athers, but uſe 
bb jo themfatves ; tee © Sun-cial on the Font of 
— Nt 
nat the Owner within. 


W DE. 


jour an og onto dee Fania con 
ſt would appear at laft ? 

S abby = fd 
what they do, not we are told ee 
neither marry, nor are given in þ 
days, in difpenſing Vaurs, can - 
betraying ome e 2 he = theſe 
Mares mentioned by 


| The Stoical Scheme of ſupplying our wants, by 
ee i. is like cutting of our Feet 
1 1 5 
rũcians ought not to judgment 
Religion, 4 ; Lange bon fo rg 
admitted to be Jurors upon Life and Death. 


Þ De Re * 


The 
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The Reaſon why: ſo few M 


arriages are 0 
becauſe young Ladies ſpend their time in 1 hs 
Nets, not in 

If a man will © ho ts bs Sree, 


1 believe he will find the 6 

n 

The power of Fortune is confeſſed 6 by 
8 . 


che 
2 


yr os we like Do. who dirts thoſe 
whom he Ic fads 8 ven 


Cenſure is the Tax a man De for 
| pays publick 


| R era brewing tht 
W know 
E Ek Mn 8 


theres 3 ven of Gold which Owner knows 


ate reckoned the eabeſt of all wit ; Vat I Uke 
it to be otherwiſe in very bad tines: Fear it is as 


—ů— a man of Vices, as 
well 2 man of Virtuts. It is 
eaſy eno:gh to debe to people of neden Cha 


— iviche Talent of Youth, and 
of Age ; fo that our — 
Ag in ofer it. This 


pleaſe, when wie have 
Boes through the whole Commerce of life: When 
we 
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we are old, our Friends find it difficult to 
and are lefs concerned whether we be 

No wiſe man ever wiſhed to be younger. 

And idle Reaſon leſſens the weight of the good. 
ones you gave before. 

The Motives of the beſt Actions will not bear too 
ſtrict an enquiry. It is allowed, that the cauſe of 
moſt actions, good or bad, may be reſolved into the 
love of ourſelves; but the Self- love of ſome men 
inclines them to pleaſe others ; and the Self-love of 
others is wholly employed in pleaſing themſelves. 
This makes the great diflin®tion between Virtoe and 
Vice. Religion is the beſt Motive of all Actions, 
c 


EEE 
afterwards continues the ſame treatment with lefs 
2 , as Men do to a Whore, 

1 at a diſtance with the Eyes of 
as well as with thoſe of Nature. 
9 people more care to hide their Wiſ- 
dom than their Folly. 

Arbitrary Power is the natural nn 
tion a Prince, as Wine or Women to a young 
low, or a Bribe to a judge, or Avarice to old Age, 
or Vanity to a Woman. 

Anthony Henly's Farmer dying of an A//hma, ſaid, 
Well, if I can get this Breath once on, Ill take care 
it ſhall never get is again. 

The humour of exploding many things under the 
name of Trifles, Fopperies, and only imaginary 
Goods, is a very falſe was fr kg Wiſdom or 
Magnanimity, and a check to virtuous Actions. 
For mitance, with regard to Fame: There is in moſt 
people à reluctance and unwillingneſs to be — 

c 


eaſe us, 
or no. 
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ever, if it be founded in our Nature, as an incitement 
on Yang, Fang 


ot Wenn 5a ht of and 
m omen, is Owing to 2 , 
a ſcarcity of Words; for whoever is a Maſter 
Language, and hath a mind e 
in ſpeaking, to heſitate the choice of ; 


whereas common ſpeakers 


faſter out of a Chu when it is almoſt empty, than 
when a croud is at the door. 

Few are qualified to Sine in Company: but it is 
m moſt Men's power to be agreeable. 'The | 
therefore why converſation runs ſo low at 
not the of U i 
Ill-nature, Affectation, Singularity 
tome other Vice, the effect of a wrong Educa- 
don. 


ve, and 
been told : Whereas l 
not a man 
the honours below his merit, and conſe- 
it as 


{ 
1 
R 
ef 
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Maxim, that whoever defires the Character of a 


I have known Men of great Valour Cowards to 
their Wives. 


I have known Men of the greateſt Cunning per- 
petually cheated. . 
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Mmiſters, who could exactly 
on] Hee ee gen 1 but 
E 
"The preaching of Divines helps to ꝓt 
inclined men in the courſe of Virtue, 
never reclaims the vicious. 

Princes uſually ike wiker chaices than the Ser. 
vints whom they truſt for the diſpoſal of : 1 
have known a Printe, more than once, ch an able 
Miniſter ; but'f wives el that e to uſo 
his Credit in the diſpofal of an employment to a 

perſon whom he thopght the fitteſt for jt. One of 
the preatef? in this age owned and excuſed the matter 
from the violence of Parties, and the unreaſonable- 
neſs of Friends. 

- Small SI 
when | tpi For 

> 2 will ſtumble at a Sera. - 


fin necetry e 


on th ae of Sg. di aac 
A 


Love of Flattery in moſt men s from the 
— bod ores: 

from the contrary. 
If Books and Laws continue to increaſe as they 
N years paſt, I am in ſome concern 
ſor future any man will be Learned. or 

an man a Lawyer, 
are commonly faid to have g Hand: ; 1 

wiſh they had as lang Ears. 

Princes in their „childhood, and youth, are 
faid to diſcover prodigious parts and wit, to ſpeak . 
things 


Fell- 


ſeldom or 
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to young, they 
of Wiſdom and Virtue : If they live, they 


Prodigies indeed, but of another Sort. 
Politicks, as the word is commonly underftood, 
are nothing but Corruptions, and conſequently of no 


uſe to à good King, or a good Miniſtry 3 for which 
reaſon Courts are fo over-run with Politicks. - 


Silennt, the Foſter- father of Bacchus, is always 
carried by an #6, and has horns on his head. The 
Moral is, that Drunkards are led by Fools, and have 
a great chance to be Cuckolds. 

Ven, à beautiful good-natured Lady, was the 
Goddeſs of Love; Fam, a terrible Shrew, the God- 
deſs of Marriage: and they were always mortal 
Ta who againſt Reli uſt needs be 

T are igion, m 
Fools; and therefore we read that, of all Animals, 
God refuſed the Firf/-born of an Afs. 

A very little wit is valued in a Woman, as we are 


pleaſed with a few words i plain by a Parrot. 
A nice man, is a man ldeas. 


Apollo was held the God of Phyick, and Sender 
of Diſeaſes. Both were originally the fame trade, 
and ſtill continue. 

Old Men and Comets have been reverenced for 
the ſame reaſon ; their long Beards and Pretences to 
ſoretel Events. 

A Perſon was aſked at Court, what he thought of 
an Ambaſſadcr and his Train, who were all em- 
broidery and lace, full of bows, cringes, and geſtures ; 
he ſaid, it was Salomes's Importation, Gold and Apes. 

There is a ſtory in Pauſanias, of a Plot for betray- 
ing of a City, ducovered by the braying of an —* 
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Auguſtus = 46 with holy ame fore- 
told himſelf good I meet many Aſſes, but 
none of them have lucky Names. 

If a man makes me my diſtance, the Com- 
fort is, he keeps his at the time. 
. Who can deny that all men are violent lovers of 
Truth, when we ſee them ſo poſitive in their Errors, 
which they will maintain out of their zeal to Truth, 
they contradict themſelves every day of 
their lives? | 5 

r 

—— whete his epia: with 
>” I pronounce him to 
V „ live at preſent, 

1 — as Lying is, as enſ 

—_—_— do not remember to have heard 
three good Lies in Converſation, even from 
theſe che ware matt calchretel in — 


